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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 582.—OCTOBER 1.49. 


Art. 1—‘OU VA LA FRANCE?’ 


‘ Ou va la France?’ were the opening words of a brilliant 
article published earlier this past summer in a leading 
Paris newspaper. A light article, maybe; but profound 
for all that. The writer contrasted one with another 
fashionable theories that are put forward to explain the 
diversity of French movement, a progress sometimes more 
zigzag than straight. As, for instance: search for a chief 
who shall lead France back to her historic destiny versus 
demand for order and tranquillity; ideology versus 
aversion to all ideas; metaphysical aspiration towards 
the absolute versus the unigue preoccupation with 
material progress. Perhaps all are true, of certain sections. 
But the common man, ‘le Frangais moyen,’ of whom, said 
the author, everyone talks all the time, whom nobody 
knows, who nobody wants himself to be, what does he 
want, what does he ask, ‘ ow va-t-i1?’ And to this lucid, let 
us add, this admirable question, an answer was found, an 
answer as clear as the question, direct, simple, based on 
incontrovertible evidence collected by ‘ a national institu- 
tion.’ What, thinks the reader, can be this national 
institution ? A Gallup poll? Government statistics ? 
No. Something far more striking. The Guide Michelin. 
That remarkable publication, without which no knowing 
man starts on a journey by road in France or goes merely 
a-week-ending, last year took a referendum among its 
clients on the question: What, outside facts as to distances 
and so on, is the sort of information you want about the 
places you are going to? Do you want recommendations 
of beauty spots, museums, picture galleries, architecture ? 
The answer came clear as a beli, in overwhelming volume : 
We want to know where we can get good food! So it 
comes about that in the latest Guide Michelin (says our 
authority) the cathedral of Chartres gets the mention: 
Vol. 287.—No. 582. 
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‘an object strongly recommended.’ But a restaurant that 
serves a truffled saveloy is rewarded with ‘ well deserves a 
special visit.’ The common man of France, says this 
author, has gone back to ’tween-war days when Colline, 
exquisite chansonnier, used to sing (satirically, it is true) 
‘ Ah, that’s where we used to eat!’ The conclusion may 
seem excessive: ‘ Our culinary chauvinism is as touchy, 
as widespread, as imperial as in the days of old.’ Yet 
there is truth in this point of view, touched though it be 
with mockery. France is well fed, delightfully well fed or, 
according to the point of view, abominably well fed. So 
indeed it seems to travelling English folk. Why ? 

Here the answer is evidently more complicated than the 
question. Indeed to find an answer at all a man has to 
go to the bottom of the problems that govern the chances 
of national recovery after so exhausting a trial as that 
through which western Europe went from 1940 to 1945. 
Each nation affected has had its own special problems: it 
would be impossible to lay down a general law to explain 
the conduct of all, and equally out of the question to draw 
deductions from their conduct that would be valid for all. 
Yet certain general observations may help to clear the air. 
Two fundamental conditions affected Great Britain on 
emerging from the war. In order to force their way to 
victory, in face of dreadful odds that lasted for at least two 
years, the British people had to accept a food standard 
much below that they were accustomed to; and they had 
to submit to a more rigid discipline enforced by govern- 
ment than they had ever known, a discipline reaching down 
to every act of their lives and regulating their liberties from 
the highest to the lowliest. Mr Winston Churchill in his 
momentous volume ‘ Their Finest Hour’ points out that 
at the effective beginning of the furious struggie when he 
took control of the government, he and his colleagues— 
which virtually meant himself—obtained by act of parlia- 
ment power to do whatever they might think fitting. In 
so doing he fulfilled the doctrine laid down in an obiter 
dictum by the late Sir Frederick Pollock that in time of 
war the King, that is, the government of the realm, has 
the right to do anything that he may find necessary for 
the successful waging of it, no matter what may have been 
the rights or liberties of individuals in time of peace. These 
two overriding considerations conditioned the entire state 
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of mind of our people on emerging into the peace so dearly 
bought by our tenacity and self-sacrifice. Austerity had 
been one of our chief tools in forging victory. What more 
natural than that it should be taken—or mistaken—for 
the normal method of re-conquering in time of peace our 
national position menaced by the ferocity of our effort in 
war ? 

Now contrast this with the position of France. After 
the first shattering shock of France’s collapse in 1940, the 
hardly less shattering recognition dawned on the majority 
of French people, in large part bemused since 1924 by the 
international propaganda of the League of Nations and 
peace-at-any-price Socialists, that Germany remained the 
implacable enemy of the French and of their country and 
that that implacable enemy was installed in their home 
and was lord of French lives and fortunes. The German 
was total master of two-thirds of France, including Paris 
and all the ports on the north and the west ; he was master 
at one remove of the remaining third through the strings 
by which he pulled the puppet government of Vichy, that 
misbegotten child of an armistice imposed on France by 
defeatists, traitors, and self-seeking politicians of both the 
Left and the Right. It would be untrue to suggest that 
the ensuing patriotic revolt which culminated in that 
superb movement known as the Resistance, where men 
and women braved death, ruin, misery, and torture for 
the ideal of country and liberty, was universal. On this 
point too Mr Churchill has a word in season to say in his 
latest volume. It was, he justly remarks, one of the most 
wicked effects of the armistice whose chief artificers were 
Pétain, Laval, Baudouin, and Chautemps, to create a rift 
in the French nation that has lasted till to-day and may 
yet work great ill on France. A large deduction must be 
made of the classes whom the best leader-writer in France 
has recently described as ‘ homesick for the occupation ’ 
and ‘ unable to console themselves for the German defeat.’ 
To create and profit by this rift was of course the main 
purpose of Hitler’s diabolic division of France into 
‘ occupied ’ and ‘ unoccupied’ zones and of his toleration 
of Marshal Pétain’s Vichy régime that so admirably aided 
Hitler’s design. Yet in the main the nation, after a short 
period of bewilderment, found itself in opposition to its 
governors and to all their acts. This development was 
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specially rapid and most widespread in occupied France, 
directly crushed under the Teuton jackboot. But it was 
by no means wholly absent in Vichy France and there too 
spread like wildfire after the total German occupation that 
followed the allied landing in North Africa. Throughout 
the occupation a vitally important function of the French 
nation was thus the precise contrary of the obedience to 
government orders which formed the basis of life in war- 
time Britain. Whoever could evade, stultify, impede, or, 
to touch the highest degree, wreck the working of govern- 
ment, was a patriot. So too with regard to food. While 
Englishmen tightened their belts and made do willingly on 
scanty rations in the faith that the best available went to 
the fighting forces, the French were forcibly starved in 
order that Germans might eat better. Again then it was 
a patriotic duty to withhold as much food as possible from 
the market and in the productive districts to consume as 
much as possible in clandestine privacy. The cities 
suffered atrociously: in Paris the ration dropped to a 
calory content of 800 per diem and food on the black 
market was extremely dear and difficult to obtain. Thus 
it came about that France emerged once more into indepen- 
dent life after the Liberation with one fixed habit, indivi- 
dual reaction against orders from above, and one fixed 
desire, the desire for more or for better food. 

This manifestation in France was by no means contrary 
to the French nature. The French, as remarked by the 
author whose question formed our starting point, have 
always devoted attention to the science of diet and the 
delights of the table. Release from famine artificially 
created for them by the enemy was release of a spring 
controlling a natural and proudly cultivated taste. Un- 
willing obedience of command, as command affects private 
life, is an equally deep-seated tradition in France. In that 
country the value of private life largely outweighs that of 
public life. Here we have the reason why. France can 
remain so comparatively unruffled by public events, such 
as strikes, disorder, or parliamentary upsets, that instantly 
and profoundly affect life in England. From the days of 
the Fronde onwards, and even before that confused civil 
turmoil, it has been in the French character to kick against 
the pricks coming from whatsoever government, and often 
to kick with considerable force. Doubly therefore after 
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their bitter experience of the German occupation it was 
impossible for the French to apply our system of national 
recovery—the prolongation of war-time economy—to 
themselves. 

That France has made substantial advance towards 
recovery is not to be denied. Certainly there is still much 
leeway to be made up. Certainly there is still much 
suffering in the middle and part of the working classes 
arising from the disproportion between earnings and prices. 
Certainly there exists bitterness at high taxation, rendered 
far more irksome than it need be by an antiquated fiscal 
system which despite many promises little has been done 
to reform, and on whose cumbrous bypaths batten a host 
of uneconomic functionaries. Some taxes are within 
twelve months up by 400 per cent., accident insurance by 
200, and the cost of the welfare services paid by employers 
amounts to 54 per cent. of the wages paid. There is bitter 
comment too on the avarice of retailers who, despite the 
loudly announced fall in the cost of living, manage to keep 
up prices and make fortunes for themselves : thus, I know 
a Paris fishmonger, a woman, who unable otherwise to find 
a flat, has solved the problem simply by buying a whole 
house of flats. Reduction in the cost of living exists on 
paper only. France, further, has suffered like ourselves— 
whether more or less it is impossible to calculate—from 
ideological nationalisation with its unwritten, but very 
real, slogan of ‘ jobs for the boys.’ British Railways are 
believed to have lost 30/. million in a year; the S.N.C.F., 
their French counterpart, have lost 38/. million. The price 
of gas and electricity has been quadrupled. Multiplied 
bureaucracy has fostered inefficiency. Thus, in the 
campaign waged earlier this year for the readjustment of 
exasperating arrangements for petrol distribution that 
profited the black market alone, an error came to light in 
the calculation of the stocks in hand amounting to nearly 
54 million gallons. Here the serried ranks of bureaucracy 
and black market proved too strong to be dislodged al- 
together but were forced to accept a workable compromise. 
This was the prelude to attacks on other nationalised 
‘ fortresses,’ as an eminent French public man called them. 
Reform and compression of expenses in many have been 
promised and, under continued pressure, may even be 
effected ; and the civil aviation industry, which had 
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provided one of the earliest triumphs of Communist tech- 
nique, was actually denationalised in July last, such was its 
monstrous and spendthrift incompetence. Dental supplies, 
the cost of which rose to astronomic proportions, have had 
to be dropped from the health insurance scheme. All the 
major French industries have shown marked prosperity in 
the last twelve-month. It is notable that in coal, steel, 
textiles, building, and mechanical industries, the index of 
recovery is considerably higher in the four years just passed 
than it was in the four years at the close of the 1914 war. 
Agriculture has flourished. In 1948 there was an excess 
production of 220 million tons of meat over that of 1947. 
There is one pig in France to every six of the human 
population. Prices in restaurants have fallen generally, 
luxury establishments excepted, where foreign tourists 
often loudly complain they are fleeced, but to which they 
nonetheless flock; and small restaurants, not only in 
Paris but all over the country, form an important part of 
French domestic economy. Some restaurants have even 
reverted to the good old plan of a bill of fare in whose price 
wine is included. In the course of twelve months the total 
French external commercial deficit sank by 10$ million. 
The period of scarcity, says the latest report on the progress 
of the great Monnet recovery plan, has passed. 

These results, gratifying so far as they go, should not 
of course conceal France’s still precarious economic posi- 
tion, any more than glowing rhapsodies on British exports 
should conceal our own. Both countries are still heavily 
dependent on American aid. But there seems more reason 
for the French to hope that they may within the three 
years to come be able to stand on their own feet than there 
is for ourselves. The Socialist government in England 
has banked on export abroad and austerity at home. The 
French have taken the opposite course, not indeed as a 
deliberate policy or because they had thought out the 
problem with keener intelligence but, as I have tried to 
show, by force of the ineluctable tendencies at work in 
France since the beginning of the war and through 
Frenchmen’s own natural bent. Belgium for slightly 
different reasons has pursued the same trend, which it is 
not unfair to call continental as opposed to our own insular 
principle. The French have worked towards recovery 
from the individual upwards and outwards and by first 
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fighting against, then partially jettisoning, the encum- 
brances on individual effort imposed after the Liberation 
by Socialist theorists and by the more sinister Communist 
manceuvres deliberately designed to prevent national 
recovery, to the existence of which Mr Attlee’s speech at the 
beginning of July gave proof of a tardy awakening in 
Socialist England. Prosperity in France has been reborn 
and is on the way through the growing prosperity of 
individual Frenchmen. With the period of scarcity, the 
black market period in France may be said to have passed 
too. Every restriction on trade, including forcible at- 
tempts to turn trade into one channel or another instead 
of allowing its flow to take its natural course, creates black 
market conditions because it creates artificial scarcity which 
individuals will, whatever may be done to prevent them, 
try to cure for their own profit. That such scarcity may 
produce very surprising results and wreak quite un- 
intended havoc is shown by the example of Protopopov, the 
Russian Minister of the Interior appointed in 1916 through 
Rasputin’s agency and at the bidding of the pro-German 
clique in order to knock Russia out of the war. Protopopov 
artificially created famine in Petrograd in the hope of pro- 
ducing such disorders at home as would prevent Russia 
from continuing her war effort: instead of this, it pro- 
duced revolution, cost Protopopov his life, and let loose 
Bolshevism on the world. Tinkering with trade is a 
dangerous and often unprofitable adventure for govern- 
ments, as a hundred historical instances give proof. In 
their recent domestic developments the French have 
begun by dint of experiment to find out the truth, that 
commerical prosperity comes from quick trade all round 
and that the best way to attain this is by individual effort 
and free exchange. During this past summer France has 
quite rightly been pressing this on the governments of the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain, which latter under Socialist 
rule is extremely averse from a return to the policy that 
made our country powerful and rich. A fruitful com- 
ponent in French individual effort has been the celebrated 
systeme D. (D = débrouillard, the faculty of turning 
difficulties by ingenuity), always the admiration, if some- 
times irritation too, of English people in France, and keenly 
quickened by the need for it during the occupation. 
Individual effort has found its reward. Now there is no 
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scarcity, no fear of shortage, hence no fear of inflation. 
A buyer’s market has succeeded a seller’s. At one moment 
even a substantial sum, though still a very small percentage, 
of the gold hoarded by rich peasant farmers was tempted 
from its hidyholes, with the result of a startling, if tem- 
porary, fall in the price of gold. Comprehension of the 
benefit to the nation of free exchange and free enjoyment 
of wealth is unhappily noticeable least of all in the mind of 
that artificial but important entity, the State, which by 
its abusive fiscality forces private citizens to conceal as 
much as they can of whatever wealth they may possess. 
A slump in the future due to external economic or to 
internal political causes can certainly not be ruled out: 
nothing can guard against that menace. But for the 
moment France has achieved a certain economic stability. 

This was in part the reason for the almost complete 
indifference of the French public to the Four Power Con- 
ference in Paris, an indifference obviously justified by the 
conference’s outcome but visible from its inception. Last 
year there was real disquiet in France over the possibility 
of open warfare between the Soviets and the West, when 
Frenchmen feared their own country would become the 
cockpit in a Russo-American death grapple. Anxiety has 
now lessened and this fact makes up the balance of the 
reason for French indifference to the Rose Palace meetings, 
that were given less prominence in the Paris press than 
social events or mere faits divers, and to the earlier, quite 
ludicrous ‘ Peace Congress’ organised by international 
Communism in Paris with Professor Joliot Curie and Paul 
Robeson as its stars, that fell completely flat save as a 
subject for caricature of which ‘our’ Mr Zilliacus came in 
for his fair share. Rightly or wrongly, the French had 
already come to the conclusion that their apprehensions of 
an early shooting war were exaggerated. The cold war, 
they think, may go on for a good while yet without ruining 
Europe, whereas—they also think—it certainly does 
retard the recovery of Germany, an event to which they 
look forward askance. The bogy, if it be a bogy, of 
Russian invasion has receded, leaving a semi-sceptical, 
semi-cynical belief that the Soviet system can, at least for 
a long time, co-exist with Western civilisation without an 
open struggle for mastery. This view is not necessarily 
that of all, or perhaps of the most penetrating, French 
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minds, but it may fairly be called the view of the average 
Frenchman, of the Francais moyen from whom we set 
forth on this inquiry. As for imbecile pro-Soviet intellec- 
tuals, the offspring and successors of equally imbecile pro- 
German intellectuals after the 1914 war, the common man 
in France pays singularly little attention to them, and 
even less after the hopelessly indecisive result of the Four 
Power Conference had shown their predictions, favourable 
or unfavourable according to the point of view, to have 
been totally unfounded. In her present mood France 
shows a marked disrelish for the once potent slogan: ‘ All 
progress is to the Left!’ 

This relative stability noticeable in French thought and 
French economy is inevitably reflected in the political 
world. M. Queuille’s remarkable achievement in presiding 
over a government that has lasted for a year was only 
equalled by his frankness in explaining to his majority the 
reason for its durability. ‘ You are condemned,’ he said, 
‘to stick together.’ This is the literal truth. M. Queuille 
might almost have echoed Billy Bones’s glorious outburst 
in ‘Treasure Island,’ ‘Swing one, swing all, say I!’ 
M. Queuille’s government and the majority at its back are 
composed of Radicals, Socialists, and M.R.P. who would 
all three be at one another’s throats but for the realisation 
that to do so would be to cut their own. In what propor- 
tion each of the three would lose at a general election, who 
shall say ? But certain it is that at least two and perhaps 
all three stand to lose heavily. In this situation only an 
uncontrollable fit of bad temper or suicidal blindness to 
the need of compromise is likely to upset M. Queuille’s 
ministry. His position may not be very dignified but it is 
safe so long as the members of his motley team are inspired 
by the sense of self-preservation visible in them up to the 
present. Should they lose this, they would be gobbled up 
by the Gaullists or the Communists or both. Few ob- 
servers believe the Communists capable of maintaining 
their present exaggerated strength in the National As- 
sembly, still less of increasing it. All the present signs 
suggest that a fresh election would set the seal on the 
Communist rebuff sustained in the departmental elections 
last March and in the more recent general election in 
Belgium. Communism, according to the index of the 
suffrage, appears to be on the decline. The future of 
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Gaullism is perhaps less easy to assess. The Gaullist 
R.P.F. (Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais) movement 
had hoped to sweep the board last March and so force a 
general election. Despite substantial gains and the 
R.P.F.’s emergence as the strongest single party at the 
local polls, it did not do this. Most likely the lesson is 
that as fear of Communist danger wanes, so at the same 
time must wane the urgency to give support to Com- 
munism’s chief opponent. If this is sound reasoning, then 
a recrudescence of the fear of Communism would at once 
give to General de Gaulle an overflowing measure of sup- 
port in the country. For the moment, strong as his move- 
ment undoubtedly is, it seems to be marking time. If 
Communism should again raise its ugly head to the danger 
point, it would be another matter. Perhaps even without 
that. There is much that clamours for reform or improve- 
ment for which small hope exists so long as government is 
hampered by internecine feuds between its component 
parts. On the economic side no one could expect Socialists 
to change a situation where a dyeing and cleaning business 
can be closed down (the fate that recently overtook one 
such known to me) by a government inspector because it 
lowered prices below the official tariff, or the law by which 
a newspaper of six pages is forced to employ twenty-four 
compositors who each work an average of about two hours 
per night, the night being their total working day. The 
agricultural population cocks a snook at the 48-hour week, 
which even now the Communist syndicats are trying to 
shorten again to the fatal 40-hour week, one of the deter- 
mining causes of France’s defeat in 1940. The French 
peasant and farmer, as is his wont and his profit, ‘from the 
rise to set sweats in the eye of Phoebus’; and no French 
government, Socialist or other, dares to touch the French 
peasant. Many artisans too work supplementary hours 
on the quiet, maintaining that so alone can they live. 
What is needed is to abolish such restrictions and to make 
the syndicats, French for trade unions, understand that 
national prosperity cannot be achieved by working short 
time and demanding higher wages at the pistol-point of 
anarchical strikes. A united government would not be 
envied this task: to a tripartite coalition hag-ridden by 
fear of the future it is manifestly impossible. 

This is not to say that at the next general election the 
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R.P.F. may be confidently expected to return with a 
triumphant majority. General de Gaulle’s main economic 
remedy, though probably sound, that is, the participation 
of labour in the profits of privately owned and managed 
industry, might be difficult to put into effect, and is 
difficult for the average elector to comprehend. It is quite 
on the cards that, unless some fresh element gave a twist 
to the situation, an appeal to the polls might give a result 
differing from the present composition of the National 
Assembly only in having fewer Communists, fewer 
Socialists, and more Gaullists, but without any clear 
majority for a fixed policy. This would indeed not run 
counter to the French character which, despite its unruli- 
ness in politics and turbulent outbreaks, has still a strong 
leaning towards middle courses, as exemplified in the 
slightly cynical saying: Plus ga change, plus c’est la méme 
chose. If no better result is to be expected, then why 
change at all ? 

Politically the condominium exercised by three parties 
manifests its impotence in one point important to the whole 
nation : the question of an amnesty for the many thousands 
condemned for the minor offence of obedience to their 
hierarchic superiors during the German occupation and the 
Vichy régime. No one demands mercy for those who 
tortured or actively betrayed. But, as one fine political 
writer has asked, what ‘ sufficient reason is there for con- 
tinuing a grievous weight .on citizens condemned to a 
punishment that would certainly not be inflicted by the 
courts to-day ?’ Those who most object to a policy of 
mercy are understood to be the Socialists. Those who 
insist on carrying out to the end the sentence on Marshal 
Pétain, an end which can only be the aged prisoner’s early 
death, are said to be the M.R.P leaders, actuated perhaps 
by jealousy of General de Gaulle, who has for long recom- 
mended bringing the Marshal back to the mainland from 
the inhospitable isle where he is incarcerated and allowing 
him to end his days under surveillance but in peace and 
comfort. In this General de Gaulle who, even when 
condemned to death by his former chief, never allowed a 
bitter word to escape him for the then arrogant dictator, 
phoney though his dictatorship might be, proves himself 
not only humane but politic. Marshal Pétain dying in 
the close confinement of a fortress is a hero and martyr 
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ready to the hand of the few, bad Frenchmen who push 
their love of a past profitable to them alone to the point 
of strutting, on anniversaries of their former fellows’ 
deaths, in uniforms of the Legion that fought in Russia 
side by side with the Germans, and of the Militia recruited 
by Vichy and working throughout the German occupation 
to track, torture, and kill patriots in the Resistance. 
Marshal Pétain dying at home is but part of a sad history 
that in the interests of France is best forgotten save as an 
object lesson. General de Gaulle’s wisdom in this matter 
should not be overlooked. Much unnecessary fuss was 
made over Gaullist action when on June 18, the anniversary 
of General de Gaulle’s historic manifesto in 1940, an avenue 
in Paris was given the name of General Leclerc. Since the 
hero of the march from the Tchad, the liberator of Paris— 
not only, let us note, from the Germans but also from a 
Soviet ready to be declared had Leclere’s tanks not dashed 
into the city—and, together with Governor-General Eboué 
and Surgeon-General Sicé, the man responsible for French 
Central Africa joining General de Gaulle and the Allies at 
the outset of his movement, worked also at Algiers and 
later, as General Giraud’s venomous and boneheaded 
memoirs published this year bear testimony, in close 
contact with General de Gaulle, it was natural that this 
should be a special Gaullist ceremony. Nor can surprise 
be felt at some coolness towards a government that a 
fortnight before had announced the discovery of a Gaullist 
plot against the State. It is difficult not to be reminded 
of Fouché’s words in ‘ Madame Sansgéne ’: ‘ A respectable 
police has always in reserve at least one conspiracy, 
organised in its offices, that it discovers at the precise 
moment when it wants to be rid of certain persons on its 
lists.’ 

France has many reasons to be in good heart. Her 
birth-rate is rising. Her commercial debt has fallen. 
Despite all artificial obstruction her industry and com- 
merce are on the upgrade. The military training in- 
augurated last year by General de Lattre de Tassigny is 
understood to be bearing fruit. Soon the barrage at 
Génissiat on the Rhone, the largest in Europe, will be in full 
working order and vastly increase France’s electric poten- 
tial. Frenchmen are well fed: the point from which we 
set out. On the debit side is Indo-China; but that is 
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part of an international and not a specifically French 
problem. Redress of the adverse commercial balance is 
still urgent. The budget is still heavily unbalanced ; but 
what French budget has ever been otherwise ? There is 
too still a good deal of heartburning over the problematic 
efficiency of the Atlantic Pact as a military weapon of 
defence ; but the average Frenchman thinks little of that. 
The constitutional problem, still in abeyance, must come 
to the front again by 1952 at latest ; yet it may then prove 
less acute than seemed certain last year. On the whole 
the system, or want of system, employed by France for 
her recovery seems to be justifying itself: it would 
perhaps be truer to say that there is both system and want 
of system, skilfully blended by French opportunism. By 
and large, ‘le Francais moyen’ may be warranted in thinking 
that his most important function is to eat well now, thus 
storing up strength for the future. 
JOHN POLLOCK. 


P.S.—‘ British Railways’ have now announced their 
trading loss over a year to be in the neighbourhood of 
51. millions. This is much less than had been reported. 


Even on the official showing, however, the real loss is 
substantially greater in proportion to previous railway 
receipts, since the volume of work done has diminished by 
20 per cent. 

The great drought in France this year, the worst for 
two centuries, must have results that can hardly yet be 
measured. The forest fires, consuming almost irreplaceable 
national capital, are only one of them. 


J.P. 





( 432 ) 
Art. 2—CHANGES IN SHIPPING. 


EVERY industry and business has its own characteristics 
and its special problems which arise and become acute from 
time to time. All trades with which I have come into 
contact have their distinctive technicalities. Attempts, 
however, are rarely made to describe the peculiar diffi- 
culties of many of these industries for the benefit of those 
not engaged in them. Until war dominated the situation 
the conduct of affairs in these occupations was regarded as 
the concern, mainly, of the men and women specialising in 
them, who made their livings thereby. The mechanism, 
which had gradually been built up and usually ran 
smoothly, was delicate and sensitive. During the war, 
when expense did not count, some of the machinery was 
laid aside and the training and knowledge of experienced 
practitioners were enlisted by Governments, and com- 
mercial men worked in close cooperation with Civil 
Servants. The transaction of business in this somewhat 
primitive manner was probably necessary in time of war, 
and it was facilitated by the cessation of much ordinary 
trading competition. With the progress towards recovery 
made with halting steps by the world since the end of the 
last war the need for a return to customary methods of 
transacting business has become more and more clamant 
in the interests of efficiency. 

Shipping and shipbuilding are obviously two of the 
most important industries of the country and some of 
their problems have been explained from time to time, as 
they have occurred, for the information of members of the 
public who do not participate, directly at any rate, in their 
operation. The numbers of persons who have a direct 
interest in them has increased enormously during the last 
fifty years or so, a growth due to the considerable replace- 
ment of private ownership by public companies each, often, 
having very many thousands of shareholders, most of the 
holdings being quite small. Directors and managers of 
companies now perform the functions which earlier be- 
longed to private shipowners. A few of the latter still 
survive and conduct their own concerns with marked 
ability, but they are the exceptions. 

The existence of immense numbers of shareholders is 
only one reason, and not the principal explanation, why 
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the peculiar problems of shipping and shipbuilding are 
made known to the public to a greater extent than is 
attempted with many industries. Other important trades 
also have their armies of proprietors, but little is done to 
enlighten the public about their activities. Some of the 
reasons for the interest shown in shipping and shipbuilding 
are old and lie deep. Both industries are vital to an island 
nation, and they have had much to do with the way in 
which adventurous people have left Great Britain and have 
established and helped to develop countries oversea. 
Possessing, originally, advantages in indigenous coal and 
iron, shipbuilders in the United Kingdom have led the 
way; they have built largely for shipping companies 
abroad, and they are still doing so. In many instances 
the first ships foreign owners ordered were built in tiuis 
country. 

How essential the two industries are to this country 
must be clear to everyone who gives a moment’s thought 
to the subject—in the shape of the food that is eaten, clothes 
which are worn, or materials required for manufactures to 
be sold abroad to pay for imports. Their importance has 
been brought home to people especially during the last few 
years since so many oversea investments, the interest on 
which helped to meet the cost of imports, have been 
disposed of, and there is now more need than ever for 
services, notably those of shipping, to coatribute by their 
earnings towards bridging a wide gulf. Many people have 
given heed to economic terms, like the balance of trade, 
bilateral agreements, and multilateral exchanges, of which, 
probably, they had never heard in the past. Closely 
associated with shipping and shipbuilding is insurance, 
another form of industrial activity in which this country 
has long been supreme. 

The varied roles which the British Merchant Navy 
assumed in two great wars have also brought it to the 
notice of the public. Merchant shipping then not only 
carried on the duties for which it was designed in the face 
of unprecedented dangers, but from the start of hostilities 
it was in the forefront of the fight, part of it undertaking 
the functions of cruisers, though the ships were, in fact, 
quite unfitted for the task. It also carried troops to the 
Continent, many passenger liners were commissioned 
throughout the war as transports and when invasions were 
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undertaken passenger ships were in the vanguard. This 
use of merchant shipping by maritime nations in time of 
war now reacts in some ways to its disadvantage, since it 
provides other nations with reasons for contending that 
they also need mervantile marines to ensure that, in the 
event of war, they shall not be deprived of ships for their 
own commerce and for supporting naval vessels. 

This appreciation that merchant shipping is wanted in 
times of emergency for many duties goes far to offset the 
lack of direct touch of many people living in a metropolis 
with ships, owing to its situation, fifty miles from the sea. 
At many other ports of the United Kingdom, however, 
shipping in the rivers may be seen at the other end of the 
street, and the citizens have constant visual reminders of 
the vessels going to and fro on their lawful business across 
the seas. A good deal has been done in recent years to 
develop direct association with life at sea by arranging for 
visits to the docks by school children. This has similar 
good effects to the work of various bodies, including the 
society which fosters the adoption of ships by schools, 
whose pupils correspond with them and receive painstaking 
letters from captains and officers, to their great credit. 
Occasionally meetings are planned. 

Another link with the sea was the growing practice of 
islanders before the war of taking holidays afloat. This 
movement was developed largely as a means of providing 
employment for ships during quiet periods in their ordinary 
trades. It enabled passenger liners to earn at least their 
depreciation, which they would not always have been able 
to do if retained in their usual service during the quiet 
season of the year, and it avoided the cost of laying them 
up. Ships were cruising when the war was threatened in 
1939, and they hurried home. More than nine years later 
a beginning with cruising was again made in a com- 
paratively small way with the direction of the Cunard 
White Star liner ‘Mauretania’ to make a series of short 
visits from New York to the West Indies, payment for 
which had to be made in dollars. Early this year two 
other Cunard White Star liners—the new turbine steam- 
ship ‘Caronia’ and the motorship ‘ Britannic ’—joined the 
‘Mauretania’ in cruises from New York, and all earned 
dollars from the enterprise. More than 8,000 passengers 
were carried during fifteen sailings. Next year a cruise of 
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more than eleven weeks, far longer than any planned for 
pleasure purposes since before the war, has been arranged 
for the ‘ Caronia,’ which is to visit the West Indies and 
South American, South African, and Mediterranean ports, 
and the motorship ‘ Britannic’ is to make a cruise of 
forty-seven days to the Mediterranean. Both ships are to 
sail from New York. However, British ships have not yet 
been allocated to pleasure cruising for which payment may 
be made in sterling. 

Happily for those who would like to take holidays in 
this way the changes now taking place in passenger shipping 
are bringing much nearer the time when pleasure cruises 
from the British Isles and from Australia in British ships 
will again be practicable. In one route after another signs 
have been appearing of a distinct decline in the abnormal 
demand for passages which followed the end of the war. 
The long lists of passengers who wanted to cross the seas 
as soon as they could secure accommodation then ran into 
many thousands and the numbers rapidly increased until 
in some trades they approached 100,000. By various 
means, including the transport of passengers in simple 
accommodation in vessels not entirely reconditioned after 
war service, these numbers gradually were much reduced. 
Some of those who had registered changed their plans 
while they were waiting and this automatic reduction 
helped to relieve the pressure. Now seasonal movements 
are reappearing. The lure of the summer, whether in the 
Northern or Southern hemispheres, still attracts. Visitors 
time their arrivals in order to benefit from longer days, 
warmth, and sunshine. During the quiet seasons in some 
routes passages are now available at once, and for the first 
time since before the war ships have been sailing during 
these periods with vacant space. For three years 100 per 
cent. of the passenger accommodation in liners was filled 
at all times of the year. Before the war probably if 
passenger managers could calculate on an average of 70 per 
cent. of the accommodation being filled throughout the 
year they thought the ships were doing well. 

This change from fully to partly filled ships at some 
periods of the year has only to become rather more marked 
for managements to conclude that the vessels would be 
better employed for a while in pleasure cruising. Since 
this subject has been raised, mention should be made of 
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the resumption, two years after the war, of daily trips to 
sea from London and other ports. All the vessels engaged 
in these services in the past were commissioned for war 
duties of one type or another, and not all survived their 
ordeals. The men now in command have returned to the 
work with distinguished records of war service. New 
ships have been built at high costs, which, with parallel 
increases in working expenses, have necessitated fares 
much above those ruling before the war. 

Another reason for the interest of the public in ships is 
that these compel admiration for their lines and lay-out 
and as splendid products of man’s creative skill. Very 
careful consideration is given on the highest levels, now- 
adays, to every feature of a ship which may affect appear- 
ance. A ship in full sail has always been a beautiful sight 
and artists have pictured sailing ships in all kinds of 
weather. There was a certain charm in the form of the 
early steamships and there are undoubtedly attractions in 
the designs of the most modern vessels. The coming of 
the motorship introduced new types. At first motorships 
had nothing which could be fairly called a funnel, but 
merely tubes through which gases could escape. There 
was thought, however, to be something lacking in such 
craft and motorships were then accorded one funnel, or 
two, though one of these was usually, and is, a dummy, 
and the interior was allocated to purposes having no con- 
nection with the engines. The designs of powerful steam- 
ships have followed, or even led, the fashion of single 
funnels, subject to the need to try to ensure that these are 
tall enough to avoid smoke pouring over the decks alive 
with passengers in summer attire. When single funnels 
were introduced the resistance of publicity experts had to 
be overcome, for they thought that pictures showing 
vessels with single funnels would suggest less power than 
those of vessels equipped with two or more. 

While most islanders are attracted by the appearance 
of ships, probably thought is not always given to the 
immense amount of labour involved in their production 
from the time that an idea takes shape in the mind of a 
manager and is developed in discussions with builders. 
Different claims have to be reconciled including, perhaps, 
the wishes of managers of passenger and freight depart- 
ments. Then comes the stage when blue-prints of plans 
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are prepared and all the details are worked out according to 
scale. From these designs hundreds of different parts of 
the ship have to be fashioned and then fitted into their 
allotted places. The completion of a large passenger liner 
means the use of enormous numbers of fittings by sub- 
contractors whose products have to be assembled in the 
shipyard. In recent years there have been many instances 
of the delivery of liners being delayed through the lack of 
some small, but essential, piece of equipment. 

Much progress has now been made with the replacement 
of war losses, particularly those of passenger liners. Post- 
war construction is distinguished by far higher costs than 
before the war, and hitherto the work has taken much 
longer. A contributory influence has been the immense 
amount of reconditioning of liners after long war service 
which was competing for labour and materials with con- 
struction. 

The financing of the replacement of war losses has been 
much helped by the payment of war risk insurances the 
amounts of which were raised by owners when hostilities 
became inevitable, or had broken out, in anticipation of an 
inevitable increase in values. Even so, the larger insurances 
have not covered the higher costs of new ships, which have 
ranged between two and three times the prices of similar 
vessels built before the war, the precise differences depend- 
ing on the earlier year of construction. This financing, 
however, has left the question of earning power necessarily 
dependent on the future course of events. It has long been 
assumed that 5 per cent. should be set aside for deprecia- 
tion, which means that if costs remain stable sufficient 
would be accumulated at the end of twenty years to pay 
for a new ship. When a vessel cost 1l. million deprecia- 
tion amounted to 50,0001. a year. If the cost of replace- 
ment were, however, 2/. million then the depreciation 
provided would pay for only half the cost of a vessel, and 
if the cost rose to 3/. million the annual depreciation 
accumulated would provide only one-third of the price of 
a new ship. Similarly, increased capital would call for 
correspondingly larger earnings each year to meet the 
interest. During the war the financial basis of requisition- 
ing by the Government was that the owners should receive 
5 per cent. on the capital for depreciation and 5 per cent. 
for interest. No allowance was made for rising costs. It 
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has not helped the financing of construction that vessels 
have taken twice as long, or more, to build than before the 
war, since the owners have had no return on the capital 
for a longer period, and they have lost the earning power 
of the ships at times when the demand for space was 
especially keen. 

Here then is one of the main problems before the 
shipping industry at the present time—how to finance 
new shipping, since the traditional method of providing 
the funds by setting aside depreciation for the ships to be 
replaced has broken down through the rise in costs. 
Chairmen of different companies in their annual statements 
have shown how serious is this question. The new Cunard 
White Star liner ‘ Caronia,’ of 34,000 tons, cost over 
4l. million, which approaches the price of each of the great 
Queen liners of between two and three times her size 
before the war. Mr F. A. Bates, the chairman of the 
company, has said that the value at which the great 
Queens are entered for the purpose of the Government 
Insurance Act in the event of loss (the Government and 
the marine insurance market share the risk) is now 
between 51. million and 6/. million, whereas the cost of 
replacement of each vessel would be about 15/. million. 
Again, he instanced the cost of a cargo liner of 10,500 tons 
deadweight, built in 1925, and still in service, which was 
167,0007. The price of a ship to replace her was 625,000/., 
of which 100,000/. represented the charge for improved 
specifications to meet competition. Thus the price of a 
ship to replace one built in 1925 was between 525,000/. and 
625,000/. Clearly, when the price of replacement is 
between three and four times the original cost of a ship 
nearing the end of her life very much larger provision is 
needed than the present statutory allowance for taxation 
relief, and at present this gap could only be made good out 
of profits of the company if it is able to earn as much. 
Mr Bates claimed that the falsity of a profit computation 
which failed to make provision for replacing worn-out 
tonnage before taxation was levied merited urgent 
attention. 

Mr Philip Runciman, the chairman of the Anchor Line, 
made similar points. The word ‘ profits’ he declared, as 
defined for taxation, was an absolute misnomer. He 
failed entirely to see how there could be profits unless, 
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and until, proper provision had been made for replacement 
of the tools necessary to carry on the business. The 
shipping industry, he insisted, really needed a remission of 
income-tax on profits which were applied to the acquisition 
of new tonnage. This principle has long been admitted 
in Scandinavia, and it is an important influence in stimu- 
lating competition. 

Representations on the subject are believed to have 
been met so far by the contention that the difficulty of 
financing replacement is not peculiar to shipping but has 
to be faced by many industries. The shipping industry 
maintains that ships need to be replaced much more 
frequently than many fixed assets ashore. This problem 
of financing replacements in industry has been recognised 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the,extent that in 
this year’s Budget the initial allowances have been in- 
creased from 20 to 40 per cent., an extension which is 
helpful since it is the equivalent of a loan, free of interest, 
of the amount which would otherwise have been paid at 
once in taxation. Assuming companies are able to earn 
as much they will be relieved in the first year of a ship’s 
life of taxation on 40 per cent. of the value. This, how- 
ever, is only forestalling some of the annual allowances of 
5 per cent. With the new concession the relief from 
taxation will cease at the end of twelve years, whereas in 
the ordinary way 5 per cent. would be allowed for deprecia- 
tion extending over twenty years. 

Looking ahead, therefore, this year shipping companies 
have been applying to reserve sums equivalent to the 
amount of taxation for which they would have been liable 
if there were no initial allowance. Otherwise if the sum 
equivalent to the allowance had been spent depreciation 
would continue to be needed after the end of the twelfth 
year and no relief from taxation would be available. The 
gain, through the extension of initial allowance, is helpful, 
but its value is limited. In one or two instances in order 
to ensure that the money is used for the purpose intended 
it has already been written off the value of new ships, thus 
easing future finance. 

This year the P. & O., under the leadership of Sir 
William Currie, the Chairman, adopted the plan of preparing 
a consolidated profit and loss account for its large group of 
companies in which there are shown separately the charge 
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for depreciation of assets for the year based on cost, taking 
into account the tax relief on initial allowances, and then 
the amount set aside for replacement or applied as 
additional depreciation towards meeting the increased 
charges which would be needed on current estimates of 
constructional costs. The sum so applied for the P. & O. 
Company itself is 300,000/. and that for subsidiaries 
1,232,000/., making in all 1,532,000/. Costs of replace- 
ment are also reflected otherwise in the accounts. Included 
among liabilities of 60/. millions are 24/1. millions as the 
estimated costs of ships under construction, less payments 
on account. This means that provision has been made for 
the costs of building large new liners. One, the ‘ Himalaya,’ 
of 28,000 tons gross, is to begin her maiden voyage from 
London to Bombay and Australia on October 6, and 
another, the ‘ Chusan,’ of 24,000 tons gross, was launched 
in June for the Indian and Far Eastern service and should 
be completed next spring. It would also include the cost 
of two liners of 19,000 tons gross for the associated New 
Zealand Shipping Company’s passenger and cargo service 
between London and New Zealand through the Panama 
Canal. One of these, the ‘ Rangitoto,’ began her maiden 
voyage from London in August, and the other, the 
‘ Rangitane,’ launched in June, is expected to be ready for 
service early next year. The cost of all these ships is 
known to range from about 2/. million to more than 41. 
million each—vast sums to be invested in single units of 
the fleets. 

Yet these provisions do not represent the total charge 
for new ships which the P. & O. group will have to meet in 
the not distant future. A surplus exists between the value 
of current assets of 76,727,0002. and liabilities of 60,219,000. 
In addition, 2,239,000/. stands to the credit of the company 
in the Government Tonnage Replacement Account, making 
18,747,0001. It is explained that there are commitments 
for capital expenditure not provided for in the accounts 
and, mainly, for ships ordered but not laid down at 
September 30 last, the date of the accounts, amounting to 
17,253,0007. Thus the free surplus is 1,494,0001. Financial 
students have been impressed in the past by the size of the 
reserves of this group, and of others, but they have scarcely 
appreciated the extent of the inroads which the cost of 
replacement now makes on these resources. 
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Much increased building costs and their implication for 
future earnings acutely affect all liner companies. The 
Orient Line took delivery at the end of last year of the 
‘ Orcades,’ of 28,000 tons gross, and it has contracted for a 
similar ship, to be called the ‘ Oronsay,’ which it expects 
will be completed by the end of 1950. Mr I. C. Geddes, the 
chairman, states that the cost of these two ships and the 
company’s share of the bill for refitting and altering four 
vessels after war service will involve an expenditure of 
8,500,000/. To achieve a satisfactory margin between 
receipts and outgoings is, he says, the test of success or 
failure, and provided trade is reasonably active, with 
prices stable, the task is a fairly straightforward one. But 
to-day, when all costs have rocketed, faith and courage are 
needed to venture the necessary stake. 

Associated with these higher costs and the need to 
maintain earnings on levels much above those of before 
the war is the handicap of slower working of cargo, result- 
ing in prolonged delays of ships in port. In this country 
the slower dispatch has been the subject of inquiries by a 
working party which has made various recommendations 
with a view to securing improvement. The trouble is 
traceable in one way or another to war influences. Delays 
have been particularly serious in Australia and New 
Zealand and they have occurred at many ports throughout 
the world. The inability of port authorities to maintain 
or improve equipment during the war years is undoubtedly 
a factor. The gravity of the delays is indicated, par- 
ticularly, when ships have to omit calls at ports, or 
managers are forced to impose surcharges in an attempt to 
limit the additional costs. South American ports were 
long seriously congested. This summer delays of many 
days were experienced by ships before they could go along- 
side wharves at Bombay. The benefits of increased speed 
and better equipment for loading and discharging cargo 
are largely lost. Fewer voyages can be made in the course 
of a given period. The delays much affect the earning of 
profits. The cost of maintaining a liner of over 20,000 tons 
in port without passengers, but including allowances for 
interest and capital, has been put at 2,000/. a day, or, with 
passengers, 2,300/. a day. 

These delays have been reflected, together with other 
adverse influences, including higher costs of construction 
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and higher expenses, in increases in rates of freight as from 
September 1 on cargo shipped from the United Kingdom 
and Continent to Australia and New Zealand, ranging 
from about 5 to 13 per cent. on the different items. Home- 
ward freight rates are also being raised this autumn for 
the same reasons. 

Elder Dempster Lines, which serve West Africa, have a 
moderate building programme in hand following the 
commissioning of two new passenger liners since the end of 
the war. The estimated cost of the present programme, 
which is expected to be carried through by not later than 
1951, is 41. millions. A high proportion of the earnings has 
been ploughed back into the business. To the uninitiated 
Colonel Alan Tod, the chairman, said the amount might 
seem excessive, but in fact it was by no means too much. 
New construction must be largely paid for out of savings 
from earnings, when these are secured. Depreciation 
allowances alone cannot meet the cost of replacement of a 
ship unless, throughout her life, building costs remain 
constant and standards of construction are unchanged. 

As liner companies are permanently in business and 
have trades for which to provide they have no alternative 
to contracting for essential needs. This is fortunate for 
the shipyards, which have now to rely for contracts on liner 
shipping and on oil tankers. A large amount of tanker 
tonnage was ordered from British yards in the latter part 
of 1948, and during the next two or three years oil tanker 
tonnage will represent a growing proportion of the shipping 
being built. 

Comparatively little construction has been undertaken 
since the war by the owners of ordinary cargo ships. The 
managements have no regular services to maintain and 
they are better able to refrain from contracting if they 
think that either prices or the prospects for employment 
are discouraging. There has always been a large element 
of speculation in cargo shipping. Views have been taken 
of the prospects which have not always been justified. 
Sometimes these have been over-optimistic and at other 
times the reverse. Lack of assurance that ordinary cargo 
vessels, or tramps, built at the current prices would be able 
to earn their depreciation and interest on the capital 
expended, with uncertainties respecting the future course 
of international commerce, and the maintenance of a large 
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cargo fleet in reserve by the United States, though this has 
necessarily deteriorated in the course of time, are among 
the influences which have hindered owners in replacing all 
the cargo vessels lost during the war or those which are 
approaching the stage of obsolescence. 

One of the exceptions has been the Hain Steamship 
Company, of which Sir George Christopher is chairman. 
At the launch of one of its ships in January he spoke in an 
unusual vein. As chairman of a company which has con- 
tracted on a considerable scale for cargo tonnage he might 
be glad, taking a restricted view of what was best for an 
individual enterprise, that other companies were not doing 
likewise. Instead, he suggested that it could not be in the 
best interests of the nation’s shipping that so vitally im- 
portant a class as tramp tonnage should figure so little in 
the current shipbuilding programme. He urged the need 
of a well-balanced fleet of ships of different types and out- 
lined the benefits accruing to a nation well served by its 
mercantile marine. He was then President of the Chamber 
of Shipping and in that capacity took the broadest views 
of what was best for the nation’s shipping and commerce. 
A few days later, after a strenuous twelve months, he was 
succeeded as President of the Chamber in the ordinary 
course of events by Mr Colin Anderson, the Vice-President. 

Shipping is now subject to many influences which can 
be traced to the world-wide disturbances caused by the 
war. In the North Atlantic currency difficulties have 
been restrictive of the movement of cargo. An insufficiency 
of dollars has curtailed purchases, and so the east-bound 
cargo traffic. Mr Bates, the Cunard chairman, has referred 
to some of the present complications. He has mentioned 
the continued planning by bulk purchase and sale of many 
essential commodities, including steel, the principal com- 
modity in the structure of ships. Cargo movement, he 
finds, becomes spasmodic and ‘is the subject day by day 
of feverish news of quotas and restrictions as argument or 
propaganda suits the purpose of bulk buyer or seller. It 
is a game which no one wins and all men lose. Raw 
argument and cold temper between nations are taking the 
place of flowing commerce between free men.’ 

The difficulties of shipping in trading with the United 
States are particularly marked in services with the East, 
where serious losses have been suffered owing to the lack 
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of buying power in the countries served. Some little 
compensation has been secured in the North Atlantic 
trade through the shipment of Marshall Aid cargoes, 
though the United States requires that 50 per cent. of the 
cargo shipped from within that country shall be carried in 
American vessels. That is not a stipulation to which 
beneficiaries of the assistance can fairly object, though 
there are possible consequences which may not be favour- 
able for them. For example, goods might be shipped from 
ports not usually served by the United States as far as the 
Oversea countries are concerned, and the United States 
shipping authorities might desire to remain permanently 
in the routes. The policy is part of an American determin- 
ation to ensure that, in spite of the cost, a large mercantile 
marine under the Stars and Stripes shall be available in 
both peace and war. This resolve is expressed in a decision 
of the United States Maritime Commission to contract for 
a transatlantic liner, of 48,000 tons, which is expected to 
cost 70$ millions (17,500,000/.). The construction of the 
vessel is to be subsidised from American funds. It has 
been stated that she will be used as a prestige vessel in the 
transatlantic route. The competition envisaged will not 
make it easier for other countries, including Great Britain, 
which must maintain large mercantile marines, to earn 
much needed dollars. Those countries which are, by 
circumstances, necessarily maritime nations look to the 
services of shipping to earn dollars and other currencies 
which will help to enable them to pay for essential pur- 
chases. However, although American shipping policy 
must increase the difficulties of countries which the United 
States wishes to help in order to secure a full restoration of 
international commerce, the matter is one solely for the 
people of the United States. This country can at least 
understand the American desire for an important merchant 
marine as a safeguard against the risk of another disturb- 
ance of the peace. 

Nowadays influences beyond the control of the shipping 
industry are rife. They include Government decisions 
respecting imports and exports. The expe.‘ence in the 
South African route this year provides notak . examples. 
In March restrictions of a limited character on imports 
were introduced in the Union of South Africa and there 
was a sudden rush by exporters in the United Kingdom to 
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dispatch goods to arrive there before the new control took 
effect. Much more far-reaching restrictions were intro- 
duced at the end of June. During the immediately pre- 
ceding few weeks the regular liners sailed fully laden and 
additional vessels were chartered to carry an exceptionally 
large volume of goods. Then ships sailing with bills of 
lading dated later than June 13 (a specified date) or which 
could not reach the Union before July 1, left with much 
vacant space. The drastic restrictions are regarded as 
being of a temporary character. Meanwhile the cargoes 
from the United Kingdom and from other countries during 
the second half of this year must be far smaller and as 
expenses will remain on a similar scale the earnings must 
be reduced. The decisions of the Union Government 
could not have been foreseen by shipping managers when 
planning to provide tonnage for all the needs of the trade. 

In the South American route shipping suffered from 
the failure of the Argentine Government at the end of 
1948 and the first five months of 1949 to ship regularly all 
the quantities of meat which were expected under the 
Andes Agreement concluded for twelve months early in 
1948. In the latter part of last year supplies began to be 
irregular and smaller. Ships were directed to South 
America in the expectation that their refrigerated space 
would be needed. Instead, vessels had to wait for cargo, 
bring other produce in expensive refrigerated holds or they 
had to be directed to other routes. There was no com- 
pensation for the shipping companies in respect of the 
freight space which was not used, whereas in the past, 
when contracts were made between the shipping lines and 
individual importers and exporters, so-called ‘ dead- 
freight ’ would have been due. Unsatisfactory conditions 
continued throughout the first six months of 1949. Then 
the conclusion of a new trading agreement between 
Argentina and the United Kingdom encouraged hopes that 
regular and larger shipments of meat in future would be 
forthcoming, that supplies of other commodities, including 
grain, would be shipped from South America in greater 
volume, and that an increase in the export of manufactures 
of the United Kingdom would ensure better cargoes for 
ships on their outward voyages. In the latter part of July 
the first of three passenger and cargo liners of 14,000 tons 
gross, built by Vickers-Armstrongs at Barrow for an 
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Argentine State Merchant Fleet, left Southampton on her 
maiden voyage to South America with the prospect of 
bringing on her return voyage a cargo of meat. Should 
exports of meat much expand, as is provided for in the 
new trade agreement, there may be once again employ- 
ment for most of the available shipping. 

The determination of India and Pakistan to participate 
on a considerable scale in the carriage of goods in their 
oversea commerce entails adjustments of the plans of 
British lines serving the East. Thus India contemplates 
a mercantile marine of two million tons gross within the 
next five or seven years. Even so keen an enthusiast for 
an expansion of Indian shipping as Mr M. A. Master, 
general manager of the Scindia Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, of Bombay, has seen difficulties in the way 
of securing the construction of the ships, of paying for 
them at the present high prices, and of securing trade for 
them when built. A spokesman for the British lines has 
said that in her desires and development India would find 
sympathy and understanding in this country. All the 
British companies asked for was a fair field and no favour. 
It was vital that the United Kingdom should maintain 
her position as a great maritime nation in future in view, 
particularly, of the importance of the earnings of shipping 
in helping to balance national trading accounts. 

There are other developments and movements in pro- 
gress which would be regarded in the British shipping 
industry with less uneasiness if there were encouraging 
signs of a general expansion of the demand for international 
transport. Instead, difficulties, largely financial, are tend- 
ing to restrict the volume of oversea trade, and even to 
cripple commerce. Among the movements which, at such 
a trying time as the present, must attract special notice 
are the recent approval by the Military Governments in 
Germany of the construction in German yards of vessels 
of up to 7,200 tons gross with speeds not exceeding twelve 
knots (specifications which include useful types of ships) 
and discussions in West Germany respecting a revival of 
shipping ; the resumption of shipbuilding in Japan and the 
reappearance of Japanese shipping in local services; and 
the desire of Poland for a substantial mercantile marine. 
The aggregate effect of these and other developments and 
aspirations, if realised, must lead to a substantial increase 
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in the volume of shipping. Few, if any, in the British 
shipping industry would be prepared to hazard a view as 
to whether, again if all national wishes are fulfilled, there 
will be remunerative employment for all the tonnage avail- 
able to carry cargoes. Some of the prospective influences 
belong to political spheres, and it is extremely difficult, or 
impracticable, to attempt to assess their effects in advance. 
Hitherto so many of the developments of this type have 
been restrictive of commerce, and shipping, which means 
all engaged in the industry, needs more, not less, inter- 
national trade for its prosperity. 
CUTHBERT MAUGHAN. 





( 448 ) 
Art. 3.—TIME FOR THOUGHT IN ITALY. 


THE honeymoon period of the marriage between Italian 
economic recovery and the new Italian democratic experi- 
ment is now over. And sufficient time has elapsed to 
justify re-examination of the degree to which the marriage 
may or may not look like turning out a success. For 
nothing could be more wrong than to assume either that 
Italy will necessarily continue to prosper economically 
after American aid tails off, or that democracy will neces- 
sarily continue to flourish in the thin soil of Italian political 
experience. Both may. But in the long term they are 
more dependent on one another than is customarily ad- 
mitted. And if the alliance cannot be maintained, it is 
the Communists who are most likely to step in and take 
over. 

At the moment, as the honeymoon ends and Italy gets 
down to the serious work of building a permanent political 
home as well as earning an economic living, the country at 
least finds itself well placed to make a start. On the 
political side, the De Gasperi Government remains supreme. 
Its technical position in the legislative assembly is virtually 
unassailable, so long as it retains the Left-Wing Socialists 
and the Republicans in coalition. And while this coalition 
is felt to be on the point of breaking up—such a possibility 
is at least a year old—it is in fact likely enough that, 
unless this autumn’s Socialist reunion congress is a most 
unexpected success, some Socialists at any rate may still be 
in the Government a year from now. But even if they do 
leave, and the Republicans as well, the Christian Democrat 
party so nearly has a complete majority on its own that it 
could probably continue to govern, as long as it itself 
remains an integrated whole. In ultimate effect, the 
danger of a split in the admittedly unwieldy Christian 
Democrat party is therefore nearly as serious a threat to 
any continuation of the present political phase as is the 
possibility of a break-up of the coalition. Either might 
throw Italy back into the sort of uneasy parliamentary 
balance that is to be habitually found in France—if not 
into the extremes of Left- or Right-Wing dictatorship. 

The formula for democratic government in post-war 
Western Europe seems to be to mix Catholic Democracy 
with Socialism, and to use the mixture as an antidote to 
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the violent poison of both Communism and ultra-Con- 
servatism. Italy is therefore by no means alone in having 
made the mixture; France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Western Germany, and even Austria have to some extent 
done the same. Spain, alone of the countries where 
Catholics play a leading role, has chosen one of the 
extremes; but there, of course, two exceptional facts 
prove the rule. Not only does Catholicism far outweigh 
any other political force, but the main stream of recent 
European history has left Spain high and dry. Italy, 
however, is in some ways the arch-model of the new mix- 
ture. Up till now, its Christian Democracy has been 
stronger, its Socialism more fissiparous, its government 
more stable than any of the others. And the outstanding 
political question in Italy may yet prove to be whether it 
can retain that leading position for much longer—or 
whether even after so bold a start the country may yet fall 
away either to Right or Left, even before the next general 
elections are due in 1953. 

On the economic side, Italy finds itself well placed to 
think seriously about the long-term future, in that the 
short-term obstacles which faced it at the end of the war 
have mostly been overcome, thanks very largely to 
American aid. It is true that the country is now up 
against some of the immediate problems of a deflationary 
period. These have come—as they were always likely to 
do, and as they have come elsewhere in Europe, par- 
ticularly in France—at the end of several years of excessive 
and dangerous inflation. But the major fact is the original 
recovery from the position of collapse in which Italy ended 
the war. 

The extent of this recovery may be gauged from the 
following selection of figures. In 1945 industrial pro- 
duction in Italy was down to something like 15 per cent. 
of the 1938 level. In 1946 it rose to about 50 per cent. 
By September 1947 it had reached 82 per cent. At this 
point there was a setback, as the Einaudi policy of credit 
restriction took effect—like a minor but necessary opera- 
tion being performed on a patient who had just got to the 
point of being well enough to take it. The movement 
since 1947 has been made confusing to follow since the 
basis of the index has been changed. There are indeed now 
two or three alternative indices of industrial production 
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available, with competing claims to authority. But, 
however this may be, every impression—including cate- 
goric assurances made to me personally by the Minister 
for Industry and Commerce, Signor Lombardo—con- 
firms the view that Italian industrial production resumed 
its upward movement during 1948 to an all-round 
average of something like 95 per cent. of 1938 at the 
present time. 

This, however, prompts the question: What was 1938 
anyway ? Ifitis to be used as a yard-stick did it represent 
a satisfactory standard of living for the Italian people ? 
And the answer, of course, is No. Italian economic 
development has never kept pace with the country’s rise to 
first rank among European powers. Pressed down by 
poverty, a rumbling discontent has always expressed itself 
among the mass of the people, ever since the opening of the 
twentieth century. As a result, a feature of Italian 
political life from the unification of Italy to Mussolini’s 
march on Rome had been strong Marxist-Socialist move- 
ments. It was a combination of inflation and a fall in the 
real wages of the working-class which produced the Fascist 
regime—just as the same combination gave birth at 
Leghorn in 1922 to the Italian Communist Party. And 
it would be folly to adopt a complacent attitude to Italy’s 
affairs to-day, just because economic activity has climbed 
precariously back to its pre-war level. 

Few people, looking at the progress made in Europe 
during the past eighteen months in defending the western 
way of life against the great and potent challenge of Com- 
munism, yet acknowledge how close to defeat Western 
Europe really came in 1946 and 1947. Italy, containing 
Europe’s third largest population group, stood—and stands 
—at a vital strategic point in the political, if not also in the 
military, battle-ground. If it had reverted to Communist 
control as even Czechoslovakia did, the effects might have 
been decisive : France would very probably have followed, 
with incalculable consequences to Europe as a whole. 
There would certainly have been no reconstruction under 
Marshall Aid as we now know it, and no Atlantic Pact. 
America might have been thrown back into a mood of 
offensive isolation, and Britain would once more have 
stood alone—but with the odds against it considerably 
greater than those of 1940. 
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These grim possibilities may already seem like distant 
nightmares. But they were never regarded as so distant 
by the Communists themselves. In Italy the party 
worked with great precision and determination on a people 
dejected in poverty and protesting under defeat. It 
secured the lead in all trade union activities, ran a very 
effective campaign in the countryside, and claimed full 
credit for the national wage agreement whereby wages 
were tied to the soaring cost of living index. In the home 
political field, the Communists successfully undermined the 
Socialist Party, traditionally the largest in a democratic 
Italy, and, by forming’a popular front with it, manceuvred 
themselves into key positions in the Government. Abroad, 
they sought, so far as Allied occupation would allow, to 
make Italy dance to whatever tune Moscow happened to 
be playing at the moment. It was an open secret through- 
out 1946 and the early part of 1947 that Italy might ‘ go 
Communist.’ 

This trend was gradually reversed from May 1947 on- 
wards, when Russia over-pressed Jugoslav claims to Trieste, 
the Italian Communists were successfully ejected from the 
Government—though it seemed at the time that it would 
only be temporarily—and the Christian Democrat party 
launched into the fray with new vigour. The culmination 
was De Gasperi’s victory in the 1948 election. But what 
has happened since the end of 1948? The crucial test 
came, curiously enough, in March of this year, almost 
exactly a year after the Communist defeat at the polls. 
The Italian Chamber of Deputies voted in favour of 
adherence to the North Atlantic Pact by 324 to 170 with 
19 abstentions, to be followed a day or two later by the 
Senate with 188 to 112 with 8 abstentions. There had 
been great argument among the Western Powers whether 
Italy should be invited to join the Pact at all, Great Britain 
ruggedly opposing and the United States in favour. But 
while the Americans were winning their point diplo- 
matically, the Italian Premier and his Foreign Secretary, 
Count Sforza, had made the Pact a fundamental issue 
inside Italy itself. And with the Italian Communists 
fighting against adherence tooth and nail, it became not 
only politically almost impossible to refuse entry to Italy, 
but a magnificent achievement on the part of the De 
Gasperi-Sforza team that they should have brought their 
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country in so resoundingly. Italian Communism had 
suffered another profound and definite check. 

Since then, political attention in Italy itself has been 
particularly focussed on some five main topics—Socialist 
unity, control of the trades unions, land reform, return of 
the former colonies, and relations between Church and 
State as expressed through the Christian Democrat Party. 
First, then, the Socialists. Having been split and shattered 
by Communist machinations in previous years, the Italian 
Socialists have remained at sixes and sevens. Not content 
with two main factions, one—itself somewhat divided—in 
the Government and led by Saragat and Lombardo, and 
one allied to the Communists—the former Nenni group— 
the Socialists have broken into at least two more splinters. 
Besides the long-standing dissidents behind Silone, there 
has been a new band of self-appointed exiles from the 
Communist camp, under Romita. 

The result has been long and wearisome arguments 
whether Saragat and Lombardo should stay in the Govern- 
ment—they only just got their followers to agree to do so 
by a 65 per cent. favourable vote at their party congress 
in the early summer. But final decisions were postponed 
till September, when there was to be a conference to decide 
if any general Socialist reunion is possible. All the 
Socialists combined would still rank only third in size to 
the Christian Democrat and Communist parties. But 
their potential importance is far greater than their size. 
First, by remaining in the Government, even the Socialist 
Right Wing acts as a very salutary leavening influence 
on predominantly reactionary Christian Democrats. 
Secondly, if there is ever to be a proper balance of demo- 
cratic political force in the new Italy to counter Christian 
Democracy, it must come from the Socialists. Without 
them as an ultimately alternative government, it is hard 
to see that a genuine parliamentary regime can survive. 
Thirdly, as Moscow has often implicitly admitted, the 
Socialist movement in Europe—and this includes Italy— 
is one of the main bulwarks against Communism. 

Last year’s split between the original trade union 
organisation (the C.G.I.L.), now dominated by the Com- 
munists, and the new rival Christian Democrat organisa- 
tion (the L.C.G.I.L.) has continued. Developments have 
included the fact that the Republicans and some of the 
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Socialists have since also left the C.G.I.L., setting up yet 
another, a third, embryonic organisation on their own— 
with the initials F.I.L., Federazione Italiana del Lavoro. 
On the whole the L.C.G.I.L. has gained in strength at the 
expense of the Communists’ old firm. But for much of 
this year the essence of the trade union struggle has been 
centred as much on collocamento, the allocation of jobs, as 
on strike tactics. That is to say, with over two million 
unemployed, it has become important which trade union 
a man belongs to, if he is to stand any chance of getting 
a job through his local camera di lavoro, labour exchange. 
And for once it has been the Christian Democrats who have 
been unscrupulous. The Government, in which of course 
they overwhelmingly predominate, has in effect made it 
difficult in some areas for any but L.C.G.I.L. members to 
be taken on. 

On the strike issue, the Communists have done all they 
can to embarrass the national economy. But, apart from 
the widespread land-workers’ strike in the Po valley during 
June, most of their effort has had to be confined to go-slow 
tactics rather than anything approaching the kind of 
general strike which they could threaten a year ago. 
‘ Non-collaboration ’ has perhaps been the most effective 
in industry—workers do nothing which they are not directly 
told to do. Then there have been ‘ chessboard strikes ’— 
tools downed for an hour a day—and so-called ‘ sobbing 
strikes ’—tools downed for fifteen minutes in every hour. 
Naturally the whole tactic has embittered industrial rela- 
tions and created a fantastic, semi-permanent atmosphere 
of armed pickets, police raids, and managements besieged 
in their offices. But it has not apparently prevented a 
firm like Fiat, for instance, reaching its highest production 
levels since the war. 

One of the main events of the year was the announce- 
ment in April by the Prime Minister, Signor De Gasperi, 
that the Government proposed to introduce a bill breaking 
up the largest of the landed estates. This bill was due 
to come up before parliament during the summer. Land 
reform is a phrase which has come to have many different 
meanings. It is a normal vote-catching slogan which can 
be used loosely by parties of every different hue in backward 
peasant areas. It can mean all or virtually nothing— 
expropriation without compensation as in Communist 
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countries or merely providing credits for farmers on decent 
terms. Obviously the De Gasperi measure lies somewhere 
between the two. It aims at reducing estates of over 617 
acres on poor land and those of over 247 acres under 
intensive cultivation, by between 20 and 50 per cent. 
according to position, type, and possibilities of develop- 
ment. Criticism of the proposed measure has naturally 
been loud and long. It has been based on the argument 
that it will not increase Italian agricultural production. 
But the answer, of course, is that, by putting peasants on 
under-used land, the reform is most certainly intended to 
do so. The government intends to spend far more on 
development loans to the new owners than on compensa- 
tion to the old ; the total cost is put at about 225/. million 
over a period of several years. The real criticisms of the 
bill are that it does not go far enough, will leave too many 
loopholes for evasion and graft, and will be put into action 
much too slowly. Italy is crying out for fundamental 
measures of social progress and it is notorious that the 
South is a wasted economic desert, which, under modern 
political conditions, is rapidly becoming a grave liability 
to Italian democracy. 

The Communists have been making progress there at 
the expense of the extreme Right, and unless De Gasperi 
has some real achievement to show by the next elections— 
in 1953 at the latest—he knows that the problems of the 
South could be his undoing. Unfortunately, a slow 
advance seems inevitable. The Minister for Agriculture, 
Signor Segni, told me in July that, owing to financial and 
organisational difficulties, no striking progress can be made 
in actually moving peasants into new homes on new land 
for about two years. Between now and then, surveys have 
to be carried out, legal disputes settled, roads and houses 
built, water dammed, and agricultural equipment provided. 
It is a big task—but also something of a race against 
political time. 

Italy’s former colonies came up for discussion before 
the United Nations’ General Assembly during the spring. 
As is only too well known, the voting was such that all 
final solutions were blocked, and administration of the 
three territories—Libya, Eritrea, and Somalia—once more 
reverted to British hands for an indefinite period. In Italy 
itself the topic came in for hot debate. And, while it was 
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less useful as a propaganda weapon for the Communists 
than in previous years—for one thing, Italians were 
beginning to realise, on the subject of the United Nations, 
that Russia, and Russia alone, was blackballing their entry 
to this world club—the highlight of the season was the 
Bevin-Sforza agreement. In Italian eyes, this served as 
proof that Italy itself was once more in a position to have 
some influence on the fate of its overseas children; it 
mattered what Rome said. 

Up till the Bevin-Sforza accord the Italians hoped to 
see the following solution adopted. They anticipated that 
Somalia would be returned to them, since no one seriously 
disputed their claim to this stretch of Indian Ocean desert. 
They hoped to get the whole of Eritrea but fully realised 
that the United Nations would be certain to make at least 
a gesture to satisfy Ethiopia, if only in giving it an outlet 
to the sea. They tacitly recognised British interests in 
Cyrenaica and, literally by saying nothing, Rome expected 
London to understand that it could do what it liked with 
Cyrenaica so far as Italy was concerned ; this tacit assump- — 
tion seems, incidentally, to have been clumsily handled by 
the British Foreign Office. 

On Tripolitania, as Count Sforza put it to me in May, the 
Italians were adamant. Some formula had to be found, 
allowing them to return, if the Rome Government was to 
hold up its head at home. The formula could include full 
safeguarding of both Arab and Western strategic interests, 
but found it must be. In the event, of course, the nearest 
approach to such a formula was the Bevin-Sforza plan, 
which was eventually shot down by the United Nations 
and may now be said to have been buried in the Libyan 
sands. The essence of this plan was that Italy virtually 
abandoned its claims in Eritrea, except for the safe- 
guarding of Italian interests in the two cities of Massawa 
and Asmara, in return for a protectorate over Tripvlitania 
after a period of years under collective trusteeship. This 
deeply incensed both Italian colonial opinion in Eritrea 
and Arab opinion in Tripolitania. But, while it offered 
the prospect of plenty of trouble in execution, it did for a 
time look like being the best way out of an increasingly 
hopeless cul-de-sac—in which, as a result of the plan’s 
rejection, the world unfortunately still finds itself on this 
problem. 
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The least tangible, but perhaps the most intriguing, of 
these five topics which have occupied many Italian minds 
this summer is the last—the role of Christian Democracy in 
modern Italy. This subject hit the headlines at the time 
of the Party’s Annual Congress, held at Venice early in 
June. There, the speeches demonstrated, if nothing else, 
the truly remarkable ascendancy of De Gasperi. During 
recent months, he has not only performed a miracle in 
holding the divergent wings of the party together, but has 
proved himself a courageous and gifted national leader. 
Fretting under the inevitable compromises imposed by the 
presence of both reactionary Right-Wingers and Socialist 
philosophers in what is essentially a coalition government, 
Professor Dossetti, as spokesman for the Christian Demo- 
crat Left Wing, led off with a rabble-rousing speech 
demanding a brand new programme of popular reform on 
Christian principles. This created visions of a mystical 
state in which the rank and file would sweep all doubters 
aside—including any Socialist allies who might have quite 
different ideas of progress. This impetuous speech un- 
doubtedly worried De Gasperi, who is at heart a sincere 
progressive, but also has his feet firmly planted on the 
ground, both as team-leader and economic realist. 

Dossetti was followed by the Finance Minister, Signor 
Pella, and the Minister of Labour, Fanfani. Between them 
they painted a much more earthbound picture of Christian 
Democracy’s economic policy—neither of them, inciden- 
tally, showing much relish for the fact that the Party has 
to put up with others in the Government besides itself. 
Pella’s analysis, however, provides a very suitable basis for 
reverting to the broad question raised at the beginning of 
this article. If Italy is at present able to sit back politically 
and discuss the topics of the hour with dispassion and an 
adequate detachment from Communist pressure, how is the 
economic front faring ? Pella divided the recent recovery 
into two phases. The first was up to 1947, when sheer 
hunger was the menace to both economic and _ political 
stability. The second was from 1947 to 1949, when the 
battle to regain control of the currency was fought and 
won—as he claimed, by the Christian Democrat Party. 
But if that has been so, what now? Pella reminded his 
listeners that the ghost of over-population was still there 
to haunt them. And he proposed a third phase in which 
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a policy of capital investment, based on financial stability, 
should and could be used to raise the basic level of Italian 
output. 

These are fine words from the mouth of any minister. 
But they do not, of course, spell automatic action. And 
no government in Italy can either wish away the funda- 
mental weaknesses of the Italian economy or even alter 
Italian business attitudes overnight. Signor Pella is 
absolutely right in demanding more capital investment. 
For whatever the ultimate incompatibilities within the 
Italian economy, no one could pretend that the maximum 
use had yet been made of the resources of the peninsula, 
either industrial or agricultural. In Britain we are ac- 
customed now to exhortations to raise productivity: in 
Italy the problem is even greater. Under Fascism, and 
indeed before Fascist days, private Italian industry shut 
its eyes to expansion. It geared itself to a high cost struc- 
ture and a limited internal market. There has always 
been a marked tendency in Italy to monopolies, cartel 
agreements, tariff protection, and restrictive trade associa- 
tions of many sorts. The steadily rising population has 
never been generally looked upon as an increasing market. 
The whole psychological approach has been to think of it 
as an inevitable cause for ever lower incomes per head. 

Then again, two special recent problems have en- 
couraged this limited, shell-like outlook. First, it is 
perfectly true that since the war capital equipment has 
been scarce and difficult to get. Now, however, matters 
are improving; even Italy’s excessive sterling balances 
could well be spent to better advantage than at present on 
British material, if private industry had more of a genuine 
will to re-equip than it has so far shown. Secondly, a large 
proportion of the heavier Italian industries are themselves 
under State control through I.R.I. (the Istituto di Rico- 
struzione Industriale), and the Government has lately been 
most unwilling to finance their modernisation for fear of 
reversing the salutary policy of deflation. But this fear 
has now been carried too far, so far, in fact, that the 
American experts on Italy’s Marshall Plan mission have 
protested. The time has come to end this stagnation in 
Italian big business, if any serious attempt is to be made 
to turn the relative recovery so far accomplished into some- 
thing more permanent and valid. 
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The fact that the recovery is clothed in no more than 
a bare nainsook is already being shown by comparison of 
the 1949 trade figures with those of 1948. Italian exports 
began dropping seriously in April, hit by the world shift 
from a seller’s to a buyer’s market and by the secondary 
effects of the economic recession in America. This is, of 
course, reducing Italy’s capacity to import the raw 
materials without which its industry cannot operate, 
besides also piling up unsaleable goods at home, without 
the marketing of which employment cannot be held up to 
the present figures. On the industrial side, last year was 
a phenomenally good export year owing partly to a chance 
combination of circumstances. But now that there is no 
alternative outlet on the internal market, local businesses 
seem faced at least with a secondary recession. On the 
agricultural side, of course, many of Italy’s exports, classed 
as inessentials, are among the first to be affected by a 
cautious world buying attitude: fruit, flowers, wine, and 
vegetables look like being over-plentiful this year. 

All these problems then are associated with the central 
one of too many people chasing too few resources. But in 
the long run there is no economic reason why Italians 
should not chase those resources very much harder than 
they have done in the past. And until they have, they 
cannot claim to have done more than part of the work 
essential to them if they are to kill Italian Communism. 
At least, they would be well advised to make a new start 
before Marshall Aid runs out—when the task will be even 
harder. 

To sum up, Italy has not yet been made safe for demo- 
cracy, either politically or economically. It may be im- 
possible to do so. At best the battle with the Communists 
may drag on as a long running fight. But whether it does 
or not, opportunities exist in the country’s present relative 
prosperity and political calm which may not recur and 
which are definitely being missed. It is not enough for the 
Minister of the Interior, Signor Scelba, to create a fast- 
moving police force, for the Government to buttress itself 
on Catholic Action and take a half-step to the Right—as 
some now accuse it of doing. Nor is it even enough for the 
Vatican to excommunicate Catholic Communists ; however 
valiant, the Church has not held Eastern Europe. The 
present period in Italy looks suspiciously like the calm 
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before at least a very sharp squall. And if the country is 
to weather it, Italians must have ideas and inspiration for 
their minds, food and work for their bodies. The fate of 
men is decided either by their heads or their stomachs— 
or both. And in the cold war now raging across the face 
of the earth, Italy still occupies a vulnerable as well as a 
strategic place. 


RIcHARD GOOLD-ADAMS. 





( 460 ) 
Art. 4. WHITE AUSTRALIA. 


It is close on fifty years since what has come to be known 
as the White Australia Policy was given full legislative 
effect by the first Parliament of the newly established 
Commonwealth. Indeed the urgent need of an immigra- 
tion policy applicable to the country as a whole, in place 
of one which left each State responsible for taking inde- 
pendent action in the admission or exclusion of new settlers, 
was not the least among the motives prompting the federa- 
tion of the States. The question had been growing in 
urgency throughout the previous half century, mainly 
owing to the arrival in shipload after shipload of Chinese 
immigrants bound for the goldfields of Victoria and other 
States. These settlers were entering the country in such 
numbers as to constitute a serious menace to civil order 
and social stability ; and hurried measures were passed in 
State after State imposing drastic restrictions on their 
admission, measures which in some cases seriously em- 
barrassed the Home Government and incurred the censure 
of the Colonial Secretary as falling under the head of 
‘ exceptional legislation intended to exclude from any part 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions the subjects of a State at 
peace with H.M.’ No remonstrance, however, on the part 
of the Colonial Office was allowed to deter the authorities 
on the spot from giving effect to their policy of exclusion ; 
and the defiance so implied was given classical expression 
in 1888 by Sir Henry Parkes, Premier of New South Wales, 
in proposing for immediate acceptance one such measure, 
when he maintained that ‘ neither for Her Majesty’s ships 
of War, nor for Her Majesty’s representative on the spot, 
nor for the Secretary of State for the Colonies, do we intend 
to turn aside from our purpose, which is to terminate the 
landing of Chinese on these shores for ever, except under 
the restrictions imposed by the Bill, which will amount, 
and which are intended to amount, to practical prohibition.’ 

The peril to the future of Australia involved in un- 
restricted coloured immigration was, however, regarded as 
so great that no action by the separate States was enough 
to meet it ; and no sooner was the Commonwealth formally 
constituted in 1901 than legislation was introduced exclud- 
ing settlers regarded as undesirable elements in the popula- 
tion, and deliberately intended to enforce the reservation 
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of the whole country for exclusively white settlement. It 
was not, it is true, that the term White Australia was 
officially recognised, or incorporated in any Statute. Yet 
the implication of the term, as representing the intention 
of government and people alike to confine settlement in 
any part of the country to immigrants of British, or at 
least of European stock, was plainly embodied in the 
Immigration Restriction Act of 1902, and in particular 
in its adoption of the Dictation Test under which any 
immigrant seeking admission could be required to write 
at dictation fifty words ‘in any European language.’ The 
inclusion of the word ‘ European’ betrayed, obviously 
enough, the purpose of the Act, and although the phrase 
was later altered to ‘ any prescribed language’ by way of 
removing the implication of racial discrimination in the 
term originally adopted, it was clear enough that it was 
coloured immigrants alone which those who enacted the 
measure had in view, and that what was aimed at was the 
legal enforcement of the total exclusion of coloured settlers 
from the whole territory of the Commonwealth, including 
its northern tropical areas. 

That such was their intention was shown by the fact 
that the first to be directly affected by the Immigration 
Act were not the Chinese, whose numbers had by then 
been greatly reduced, but the Kanaka labourers in the 
sugar fields of the tropical North Queensland coast. These 
South Pacific Islanders had been brought thirty or forty 
years before, often by grossly illicit means, from their 
native islands for labour which was considered unsuitable 
for white men. At the time when the new legislation took 
effect they and their families had for many years been 
settled in Queensland, and had no desire to return to their 
former island homes. Nor was there any question of their 
constituting a danger to the maintenance of the economic 
and social standards of a White Australia. The Act, 
however, was so interpreted as to bring them within the 
class of prohibited immigrants. The order for their whole- 
sale repatriation was issued and carried out, and provision 
was made, at however great financial cost, for the employ- 
ment of European labour only in the work of cane cutting 
under tropical conditions. 

Such then were the circumstances in which the White 
Australia policy was inaugurated: and it is under the 
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provisions of the Immigration Restriction Act of 1902, with 
such minor amendments as have since been made in it, 
that the authorities responsible for giving effect to the 
policy have acted in the past and are acting to-day. Nor 
can there be any doubt that the policy has behind it the 
support of the overwhelming majority of the Australian 
people. There may be much criticism of the arbitrary 
methods at times adopted in administering the provisions 
of the Act. Exception may be taken to particular pro- 
visions in it, and especially to the Dictation Test, as un- 
suitable to changed circumstances. Strong pleas may be 
made for modifying the rigidity of these provisions by 
permitting the annual admission of a limited number of 
coloured settlers on a quota basis. Yet in no responsible 
quarter is there any indication of a declared repudiation 
of the policy itself, as based on the intention of maintaining 
to the utmost possi'le extent the homogeneous character 
of the Australian people, and for this purpose of closing 
the doors of the Commonwealth, including its Northern 
tropical area, to the free and unrestricted entrance, for 
purposes of permanent settlement, of immigrants of Asiatic 
stock. Certainly no political group or party would chal- 
lenge or reject the policy, and however true it is that 
Labour has been throughout more vocal in demanding a 
rigid adherence to it than the opposing parties, it remains 
by common agreement the corner stone of Australia’s 
national structure, and the indispensable condition of the 
fulfilment of her national destiny. 

It is not, however, enough to proclaim, and give 
legislative effect to, the policy, and to leave it at that ; 
and however far it may commend itself to Australian 
opinion as self-evidently reasonable on grounds of national 
self-preservation, it may look very different to the world 
outside, and particularly to that world of the teeming 
tnillions of South-East Asia whose countries constitute 
Australia’s Near North. Appeal may justly be made to 
the accepted principle that the composition of its popula- 
tion is a matter which lies wholly within the competence 
of each sovereign country. Even so the grounds on which, 
in accordance with this principle, Australia draws a clear 
distinction between those whom it admits and those whom 
it excludes as immigrants must, under the circumstances 
of to-day, find their justification not only in Australian 
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eyes but before the tribunal of world opinion. More par- 
ticularly must it be made plain that the White Australia 
policy, however far the very title suggests it, does not 
carry with it any implication of racial discrimination or of 
racial superiority, but is based on grounds which there is 
reason to believe will commend themselves as just to 
Australia’s Asiatic neighbours. 

It must be borne in mind that in that Near North area, 
vast in extent and population, Australia is to-day, unlike 
fifty years ago, confronted with peoples imbued with strong 
nationalistic sentiment, having already achieved or resolved 
to achieve complete independence of Western domination, 
inspired, too, by a new self-respect and a determination 
to exact respect from white peoples, based on the recogni- 
tion of their inherent equality. Here indeed is a reservoir 
of national and racial feeling which, if affronted by an 
over-rigid policy of exclusion based on grounds of colour, 
might well burst its banks with results endangering 
Australian security. Hence there arises the imperative 
need for a clear and careful restatement, in authoritative 
Australian quarters, of the principles on which the policy 
is based, such as will justify it in the eyes of Asiatic peoples 
as designed to safeguard standards of national life, economic 
and cultural, which they are prepared to appreciate, and 
which find their counterpart in measures taken by them- 
selves for their own self-protection. 

It would appear, from responsible statements made, 
that such resentment as has been recently aroused in those 
Near North countries has not been directed against the 
Australian policy of exclusion in itself, in so far as it is 
framed as a safeguard of interests regarded as vital to 
national life and welfare. It is not as if the millions of 
Asia were knocking at the gates of Australia and demand- 
ing admission. There is no obvious sign that, in the 
present conditions of the world, the peoples of South-East 
Asia are looking to the empty spaces of Australia, and to 
the settlement of immigrants there, to relieve the pressure 
on their populations. It is rather to the progressive 
adjustment of their internal economies to modern demands, 
particularly in the direction of industrialisation, that they 
are looking for meeting this need. Moreover they have 
themselves, in certain cases, made provision for the exclusion 
from their territories of aliens, the settlement of whom 
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in large numbers might undermine their standards of life ; 
and they fully recognise that Australian economic standards 
are such as would be fatally menaced by a steady and 
increasing influx of cheap coloured labour. They do not 
deny that Australia has a right to take any measures 
required for the maintenance of those favourable labour 
conditions which she has succeeded in establishing: and 
in so far as the policy rests, not on racial superiority, but 
on racial difference, they have no quarrel with it. It is 
the application of the policy in individual cases which 
they jealously watch, and by which they estimate its justice 
or injustice. They are no longer shut out, so far as com- 
munication goes, from what happens in the world outside 
their borders. They have, through modern methods of 
disseminating news, as good and as rapid a contact with 
incidents in that world as the peoples of the West. And 
they are quick to resent, and to retaliate against, treat- 
ment of their nationals which they consider arbitrary and 
inhumane. 

Two recent examples of such reaction may be quoted. 
The one case was that of an Indonesian woman who with 
her large family, as were thousands of others, was given 
asylum in Australia during the Japanese occupation of her 
country. Her Indonesian husband lost his life on war 
service. Four years after her arrival in Australia the 
woman was married to an elderly Australian, and settled 
down to what she and he hoped would be permanent 
residence in Australia. The order was, however, given for 
her repatriation to her former country, and an ultimatum 
was issued fixing the latest date for her expulsion from 
Australia. The action so taken was strongly criticised in 
Australia itself, however far it may have been in accord- 
ance with the Immigration Act, and indeed in accordance 
with the terms on which Asiatic refugees had been admitted. 
The case, however, had its repercussions far and wide 
beyond Australia, and gave rise to bitter recriminations in 
Singapore, Borneo, and elsewhere: nor did interest in it 
die down until on an appeal tothe High Court the action 
of the Minister was declared ultra vires. The second in- 
stance was that of a Philippino soldier of the American 
Army, who during the period of his service in Australia 
had married an Australian girl, and who was later refused 
admission to enter the country for the purpose of visiting 
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her, and his children, even for a limited period. In this 
case resentment took shape in legislative reprisals, and a 
measure was hurriedly passed by the Philippino Parlia- 
ment prohibiting the right of entry to aliens of countries 
who refused to grant reciprocal rights to Philippinos. 

These cases are trivial in themselves but raise large 
issues. They go to show that, in the administration of the 
Australian Immigration Act, what is at stake is not the 
incidence of the Act as a whole, in reference to coloured 
immigration, but the nature of its application in individual 
cases ; and they point to the need not to any policy of 
appeasement through withdrawing the ban on coloured 
immigrants, but to that of applying the Act without undue 
rigidity and with full consideration of the personal merits 
of each case. There is danger otherwise that that grateful 
goodwill which was the answer in South-East Asia to the 
generous provision made in Australia of asylum for refugees 
from Japanese aggression may be forfeited by insufficient 
care to interpret the Immigration Act in the spirit rather 
than in the letter, when the particular case so demands. 
Voicing the attitude of Malayans, and incidentally of other 
South-East Asian peoples, to Australia’s Immigration 
Policy, the ‘Straits Times’ (April 14, 1949) maintained : 
‘They think Australia has a perfect right to defend the 
Australian standard of living, and in doing so to keep out 
cheap labour. What they cannot understand, and what 
some of them are beginning to think they will never forgive, 
is the way this policy is enforced.’ These are carefully 
weighed words and should give pause to the authorities in 
Australia charged with the administration of the immigra- 
tion policy. 

It has already been made clear that it is the economic 
motive, and the determination to preserve, against the 
danger of cut-throat competition by cheap coloured labour, 
the high standard of wages and living conditions established 
and jealously guarded, which has throughout provided the 
strongest incentive to the maintenance of a White Aus- 
tralia. Such attempts as were made in the early years of 
settlement to introduce Indian and Chinese coolie labour 
for employment by graziers received no encouragement 
from those in authority at the time and were soon dis- 
continued ; and the definite resolution took shape to rely 
wholly on white labour, however difficult to obtain and 
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however highly paid, even if it meant retarding the pace of 
the development of the country’s resources, rather than to 
hasten that development by the introduction of indentured 
coloured immigrants. And it was thus primarily the peril 
of competition in the economic sphere, in face of the rapid 
influx of Chinese prospectors to the goldfields in the latter 
half of the last century, which, as has been pointed out, 
dictated the legislative action taken by the first Common- 
wealth Parliament drastically to restrict the admission of 
settlers of Asiatic stock. Moreover the Immigration 
Restriction Act applies the policy of total exclusion, with 
the bare exception of the temporary admission of certain 
selected classes of settlers, to the whole area of the Common- 
wealth including its tropical north, itself of vast extent, 
which, it might be contended, provides conditions of climate 
and work better suited for Asiatics than for those of 
European stock. Why, it might be asked, is the Northern 
Territory, directly under Commonwealth control, reserved 
for its handful of some 3,000 white residents, when it might 
provide homes and livelihood for a large population of 
coloured settlers, settlers too whose work would not bring 
them into competition with standards of white labour in 
the more temperate areas of Australia? The answer to 
this contention is clear, viz. that the Territory as a whole 
is unsuited for intensive tropical agriculture and that it 
is cattle-raising which has been, and is likely to remain, 
almost the sole industry of the area, an industry which 
precludes close settlement and does not demand that type 
of labour in quality or quantity such as would be provided 
by a large incursion of Asiatic immigrants. Moreover the 
labour required for this industry is already there—for it must 
not be forgotten that in this northern area are to be found 
the greater number of the surviving full-blooded Aborigines 
of the country, some 50,000 in all, whose work as station 
hands, drovers, and trackers is quite invaluable to the 
white owners and managers of the extensive cattle stations. 
It cannot therefore be justly claimed that in reference to 
the tropical north White Austrelia represents a dog-in-the- 
manger policy which, in deference to a national dogma, 
retains unoccupied and unexploited areas which might 
profitably be settled by Asiatic immigrants. 

Nor is it the need of preserving economic standards 
which provides the only motive behind a White Australia. 
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There is also the justifiable fear of the social effects of any 
large influx of permanent coloured settlers. It is not 
unnaturally felt that the presence of communities of 
Asiatic peoples established here and there in separate 
enclaves, and there maintaining their own traditional social 
life and customs, would introduce.an alien element inimical 
to Australian cultural standards; the danger, indeed, of 
reproducing on a small scale the problem with which the 
United States is confronted in its negro population. To 
harbour in its midst a large element of coloured aliens 
relegated, permanently or temporarily, to a lower status, 
social and political, than that of the enfranchised Australian 
population, would, it is believed, fatally compromise that 
experiment in democratic order and government to which 
Australia is committed. It remains true, as Sir Henry 
Parkes affirmed sixty years ago, that ‘ we should not en- 
courage or admit among us any class of persons what- 
soever whom we are not prepared to advance to all our 
franchises, to all our liberties as citizens, to all our social 
rights, including the rights of marriage.’ 

There are then, it seems clear, legitimate grounds for 
the policy of preserving Australia for sole occupation by 
settlers of British or European origin. The policy is 
grounded on the fundamental instinct of national self- 
preservation, and on the belief that it is as a permanent 
outpost of western civilisation in the South Pacific that 
she can alone discharge her historic mission in the world 
of to-day. She belongs, and must permanently belong, in 
spite of her geographical position, to the Western world, 
and has therefore the right and the duty of taking all such 
measures as will safeguard the traditions, social, political 
and other, inherited from the mother country, from which 
well over 90 per cent. of her people are sprung. And not 
the least important among these measures is the exclusion, 
for purposes of permanent settlement, of immigrants of 
coloured stock. 

On the other hand it cannot be emphasised too strongly 
that the day of racial discrimination, and of the arrogant 
assertion of racial domination or superiority, is over. It is 
imperative, therefore, that future relations between people 
of Western and Eastern origin should be based on the frank 
recognition of racial equality, whether or not that recogni- 
tion is accorded formal and public sanction, as demanded 
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by Japan in the Peace Conference following the First World 
War. Any assumption of racial exclusiveness implied in 
the very term White Australia should be abandoned. 
Care should be taken to decide individual cases of coloured 
immigrants on the personal merits of each, rather than on 
the strict letter of the law; and every encouragement 
should be given, as indeed it is given, to the admission for 
temporary purposes of Indian and other Asiatic students, 
tourists, and business men. It has indeed further been 
strongly advocated that, over and above such special cases, 
a@ minimum number of immigrants from the various 
countries of South-East Asia should be admitted on a 
carefully regulated quota basis. It is, however, doubtful 
whether any useful purpose would thus be served. It 
would have little, if any, conciliating effect on the peoples 
of South-East Asia. There would remain the danger of 
the establishment in Australia of small communities of 
coloured folk isolated in custom and outlook from their 
surroundings ; and it would be invidious to apply to 
coloured settlers a quota limitation which was not also 
applicable to settlers of European origin. Provided that 
the policy of exclusion is administered with due regard to 
the national susceptibilities of Asiatic peoples, there is good 
reason for believing that it will be understood and appre- 
ciated by them. 

Yet certainly, as a merely negative policy of excluding 
coloured immigrants, White Australia is not its own justi- 
fication. There must also be a correspondingly sustained 
effort to people this vast land to its maximum capacity 
with white settlers. Here is a Continent of close on three 
million square miles with a total population of rather over 
seven and a half millions, less than that of greater London. 
And it may be well asked whether it is right or tolerable 
that so extensive a country should remain so sparsely 
settled, and its resources so little developed, in deference 
to the national dogma of a White Australia. Certainly 
opinion, not only in the East but throughout the world, 
would not view with favour or tolerance the holding up 
from occupation for an indefinite period of extensive areas 
suitable for settlement and exploitation ; not least when 
there are peoples at Australia’s doors who could fill those 
empty spaces. The question so raised at first sight sounds 
fair enough, but takes insufficient account both of the 
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character of Australia as a whole, and of the progress which 
has already been made in occupying and cultivating the 
areas suitable for settlement. For the geographical area 
of Australia provides little indication of her population- 
carrying capacity. It has to be remembered that some 
42 per cent. of the total area has to be written off as too 
arid for human occupation, that 30 per cent. is suited only 
for the pastoral industry, and that only 21 per cent. is 
available for close settlement. This does not of course 
mean that Australia is not capable ultimately of carrying 
a population at least double her present one, estimates of 
her capacity varying between fifteen and twenty millions. 
On the other hand it is only just over 160 years since the 
first white settlers set foot on Australian soil, and it is 
no mean achievement in a century and a half to have 
populated and developed this vast land to the extent 
already reached. The rate of progress by natural increase 
and immigration, while it has varied greatly from one 
decade to another, has been well sustained. It is true that 
the birth-rate, here as elsewhere, has in recent years revealed 
a marked tendency to decline. Indeed an official report 
issued in 1944 asserted that ‘ data indicate that natural 
increase in population wiil dwindle rapidly after 1950.’ 
In any case, whether or not this anticipation is verified by 
events, there is no question that there is urgent need of 
a vigorous immigration policy, encouraging and welcoming 
settlers of approved origin and quality in numbers corre- 
sponding to Australia’s absorptive capacity. 

Nor can there be any doubt that every effort is being 
made in this direction. Indeed the present Minister for 
Immigration, Mr Calwell, has shown himself as ardent in 
promoting the immigration of white settlers as he is rigid 
in his interpretation of the Immigration Restriction Act 
in its application to coloured peoples. In a broadcast 
address given in January this year he declared: ‘ In 1949 
Australia will welcome at least 110,000 new settlers. Of 
these more than 70,000 will be British, and the rest will 
come from Europe and America. . . . By the middle of 
1951 I expect Australia’s population will have exceeded 
eight million. By 1955 I can see it reaching the nine 
million mark.’ It may well be that these expectations are 
over-optimistic, and that at least as far as this country is 
concerned, with its own urgent demand for young skilled 
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workers, the post-war volume of immigration will diminish 
as the years pass. Even so the aim so set, and the measures 
that are being vigorously taken to give it effect, is evidence 
enough that Australia is fully alive to the need of a rapid 
increase of her population through new settlers of British 
and European stock. It isin such positive measures taken 
to populate more fully areas capable of close settlement, 
and to develop further her as yet untapped resources, that 
must be found a main justification for the maintenance of 
a White Australia. 
P. A. MICKLEM. 
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_.Art. 5—THE CEDAR OF LEBANON. 


‘Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair 
branches, and with a shadowing shroud, and of an high stature ; 
and his top was among the thick boughs . . . his height was 
exalted above all the trees of the field, and his boughs were 
multiplied, and his branches became long because of the multi- 
tude of waters, when he shot forth. All the fowls of heaven 
made their nests in his boughs, and under his branches did all 
the beasts of the field bring forth their young, and under his 
shadow dwelt all great nations. Thus was he fair in his great- 
ness, in the length of his branches: for his root was by great 
waters. The cedars in the garden of God could not hide him : 
the fir trees were not like his boughs, and the chestnut trees 
were not like his branches ; nor any tree in the garden of God 
was like unto him in his beauty. I have made him fair by the 
multitude of his branches: so that all the trees of Eden, that 
were in the garden of God, envied him.’ Ezekiel xxxi. 


THE words were written in the Middle East some 2,400 
years ago. To-day, in England, the cedar of Lebanon 
commands greater admiration than any other evergreen. 
The history and zsthetic qualities of a tree which has been 
approved so highly at such distances of time and space, in 
such diversities of climate and territory, and by such 
different peoples, merit some attention. 

Nobody knows when cedars of Lebanon were first 
brought to England; there is a bewildering number of 
‘oldest cedars’; but none is likely to be 350 years old. 
At least two cedars damaged by bombs during the war 
were said to be recorded in the Domesday survey (though 
in fact no individual trees of any kind have a mention in 
that catalogue), and a tree at Thames Ditton was alleged 
in 1947 to be over 700 years old and to have given shelter 
to King John. (The owner was considering whether she 
should fell the tree because it was a nuisance to her house : 
local Bumbles sought to obtain a ministerial order for its 
preservation.) In 1946 Mr Raymond Bush wrote that two 
ancient cedars at Salt Farm, Loose, near Maidstone, ‘ were 
brought back as seedlings from Lebanon by Admiral Salt 
in Elizabeth’s reign. The present owner of the farm, when 
digging his dug-out, found the admiral’s signet-ring.’ A 
cedar blown down at Hendon in 1779 was reputed to have 
been planted by Queen Elizabeth herself. 
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But William Turner does not mention the species in his 
‘ Names of Herbes ’ (1548), and Gerard (1597) and Parkin- 
son (1629) both write of it as one which they had never 
seen. Allusions by Edmund Spenser (0b. 1599) and 
Shakespeare are formal, mere figures of speech such as ‘ the 
lion’s roar’ which might be used by any writer closely 
familiar with the Bible. In short, there is no firm evidence 
that cedars came to this country before the seventeenth 
century, and in fact it is most unlikely that either Queen 
Elizabeth or Shakespeare ever saw a cedar, even in the 
seedling stage. 

On the positive side, John Evelyn noted in 1679 that 
he had received seeds from Mount Libanus, and the most 
reliable authorities of our own time (Messrs Dallimore and 
Jackson, and W. J. Bean) suggest the sixteen-seventies as 
the most likely decade of introduction. 

There are, however, some slightly earlier possibilities 
which deserve mention. Among the more interesting of 
England’s ‘ oldest cedars’ is one in the rectory garden at 
Childrey, near Wantage, said to have been planted in or 
about 1646 by Dr Edward Pocock, who brought cones or 
seedlings from Aleppo, whither he had gone as chaplain in 
1630. Edward Pocock had been at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and in 1636 he became Professor of Arabic at 
Oxford ; in 1643 he was appointed Rector of Childrey ; 
and in 1646 Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. These dates 
give some plausibility to Childrey’s oldest cedar, for it 
would be natural enough for a chaplain at Aleppo to bring 
home some cedar cones from the Lebanon.* 

There is also a tradition that the oldest cedars at 
Wilton were planted there in 1640 or 1642, as seed or 
plants, brought by collectors whom the third Earl of 
Devonshire had sent to Palestine. A Wilton cedar felled 
in 1874 yielded a count of 236 annual rings, which indicated 
that it was planted in 1638 or a little before, but some of 
the rings were said to be very indistinct, and Elwes failed 
to find the section (supposed to have been preserved in 





* This Dr Edward Pocock (1604-91) should not be confused with Dr 
Richard Pococke (1704-65), ‘ the Traveller’ and later bishop, who was also 
a graduate of Corpus, Oxford, and a visitor to Syria—in 1739 and 1744-45. 
Richard Pococke has sometimes been credited with the planting of the finest 
and oldest cedars at Farnham and Highclere Castles (1739), but some of the 
trees at both places are certainly of later plantings. Richard Pococke’s name 
has also been associated with cedars at Scrutton, near Bedale in Yorkshire. 
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London) for verification. Among other reputed ‘ oldest 
cedars in England’ are or were trees at Bretby; at 
Enfield ; at Farley near Salisbury (supposed to have been 
planted by Sir Stephen Fox, who took it, with the other 
trees which he planted in the Chelsea Physic Garden, from 
the Levant); at Quenby Hall, Leicestershire; and at 
Oatlands, Surrey. On the last, Mr Eric Parker has com- 
mented in ‘ Highways and Byways in Surrey’: if it was 
planted by Prince Henry, as it is supposed to have been, 
it must date either from 1642, when the Prince was barely 
three years old, or from the summer of 1660, the year in 
which he died. Mr Parker adds that many of the much 
finer cedars in the neighbourhood were planted in the early 
eighteenth century by the Earl of Lincoln and the Duke of 
Newcastle. The oldest of the cedars at Croome Court are 
reputed to have been grown from seed sent from Sweden 
by Sir Henry Coventry about 1640. 

According to one or two authorities cedars of Lebanon 
were planted in Scotland for the first time at Hopetoun 
House, in 1740, by Archibald, Duke of Argyll, but there is 
a tradition that a cedar at Biel, East Lothian, which Elwes 
found to be eighty-five feet tall in 1905, was planted in 1707 
by Lord Belhaven to commemorate the union of England 
and Scotland. 

The earliest French records of Cedrus libani seem to 
date from 1734-37. 

Amateurs of English gardens, parks, and landscape 
may, however, be less interested in the time of the cedar’s 
arrival than in the period when it came to be generally 
planted. A few dates and references will be given, but two 
general observations may be offered first. The cedar of 
Lebanon was established at the time when the eighteenth- 
century ‘romantic’ fashions associated with William 
Kent, Lancelot Brown, and Humphrey Repton were 
dominant. And exact references are less numerous than 
they might be, probably because men were at this period 
interested in garden and landscape design, and in the 
establishment of woodlands, rather than in particular 
species. (A century or so later the pendulum had of 
course swung the other way, and men gave more attention 
to plants and trees than to how they were planted.) 

The older trees of the Lebanon cedar avenue at Taplow 
Court gardens are reputed to date from 1705. 
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In ‘Left Hand, Right Hand’ (p. 125) Sir Osbert 
Sitwell mentions that a cedar avenue at Londesborough 
was planted by Lord Burlington (1695-1753), but the 
estate office reports (March 1949) that there is now no 
cedar avenue. 

On Nov. 8, 1755, Horace Walpole wrote from Straw- 
berry Hill to George Montagu : 

‘ You oblige me extremely by giving me this commission ; 
and though I am exceedingly unlike Solomon in everything 
else, I will at least resemble him in remembering you to the 
Hiram from whom I obtained my cedars of Libanus. He is 
by men called Christopher Gray, nurseryman at Fulham. I 
mention cedars first, because they are the most beautiful of 
the evergreen race, and because they are the dearest, half a 
guinea a-piece in baskets.’ 

(I am indebted to Dr Pevsner for this reference.) 

Some six years later cedars could evidently be obtained 
much more cheaply. In his copy of Miller’s ‘ Dictionary ’. 
Peter Collinson left the following memorandum : 


‘I paid John Clarke (a butcher at Barnes, who was very 
successful in raising cedars and other exotics) for 1000 cedars 
of Lebanon, June 8th, 1761, 791. 6s. in behalf of the Duke of 
Richmond. These 1000 cedars were planted at five years old, 
in my 67th year, in March and April, 1761. In September 
1761, I was at Goodwood, and saw these cedars in a thriving 
state. This: day, October 20th, 1762, I paid Mr. Clark, for 
another large portion of cedars, for the Duke of Richmond. 
The duke’s father was a great planter, but the young duke 
much exceeds him, for he intends to clothe all the lofty naked 
hills above him with evergreen woods. Great portions are 
already planted, and he annually raises for that purpose infinite 
number of pines, firs, and cedars.’ 


Goodwood is usually named, with Highclere and Wilton, 
among the places where large numbers of cedars (as distinct 
from one or two specimen trees) were first planted. At 
least one famous Goodwood cedar measured 103 feet in 
1931, but there are yet taller cedars at Pain’s Hill, Pet- 
worth, Albury Park, Highclere Park, Bowood, Kinnersley 
Castle, Eastnor Castle, and Park Place, Henley-on-Thames. 
On all these estates, and doubtless on some others, there 
are cedars of Lebanon exceeding 110 feet in height. A 
specimen felled at Woodstock on Sept. 16, 1948, was 
reported to have a girth of 284 feet and was described as 
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the largest in England, but girths of 29 feet are credited 
to trees at Beechwood and Bayfordbury, and a 114 feet- 
tall tree at Pain’s Hill girthed 30 feet in 1931 (Conifer 
Conference). 

Horace Walpole’s letter indicates that he had seen 
cedars of a size and age to impress him, as early as 1755, 
and there must have been many places with fine cedars by 
1823, when John Timbs in his ‘ Promenade Round Dork- 
ing’ described the cedars at Camilla Lacey as being 
‘immense . . . said to be of the finest growth in England.’ 

About one hundred or rather more of the fine Farnham 
cedars were planted by Mrs North, wife of the bishop who 
lived at the castle from 1781 to 1820. (As the trees are 
not shown in an engraving of 1792, they were probably not 
planted in the first few years of Dr North’s reign at Farn- 
ham.) According to one account the Norths obtained 
some of their cedar plants from Highclere. Several 
hundreds of cedars of Lebanon were planted by Walter 
Savage Landor at Llanthony at a time when he was much 
disturbed by glow-worms and nightingales (woodlarks ?) 
as well as by quarrels with his neighbours. 

Measurements indicating the size to which cedars will 
grow should not be passed lightly as factual information 
having only a minor curiosity value. In this country 
cedars of Lebanon are usually associated with mansions, 
and the relative scale of trees and houses is important. In 
1826 a writer in Vol. I of ‘ The Gardener’s Magazine ’ went 
so far as to say that cedars of Lebanon were not suited to 
anything on a small scale, and were inappropriate where 
the scenery was ‘ domestic, homely, or tame.’ Cedars un- 
doubtedly have a greater element or air of monumentality 
than most other trees, both in themselves and by reason 
of their association with many examples of England’s most 
ambitious domestic architecture; Brown’s cedars and 
Adam’s architecture suited each other very well, and 
numbers of England’s finest cedars are in fact credited to 
Brown. 

From Gilpin onwards English writers have turned first 
to the words ‘ dignity,’ ‘grandeur,’ and ‘magnificence’ 
when writing of mature or well-grown cedars of Lebanon. 
Loudon is typical : 

‘The tree, as an ornamental object, is most magnificent ; 
uniting the grand with the picturesque, in a manner not equalled 
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by any other tree in Britain, either indigenous or introduced. 
On a lawn, where the soil is good, the situation sheltered, and 
the space ample, it forms a gigantic pyramid, and confers 
dignity on the park and mansion to which it belongs.’ 


After such a eulogy, the remark of the late F. R. S. 
Balfour may seem an anti-climax: ‘ The cedar seems to 
fit into the English landscape wherever we see it.’ The 
observation is, however, worthy of quotation for it would 
command general acceptance even now, when other non- 
indigenous conifers are assailed, by one person or another, 
with such adjectives as ‘ alien,’ ‘ dreary,’ ‘ gloomy,’ and 
‘funereal.’ Indeed, the general English approval of a 
tree notable for both its own darkness and also for throwing 
a widespread and heavy shade seems remarkable. If the 
cedar were acclaimed in Italy or Spain, that would excite 
no comment, but our skies are often grey, and the sun, 
when it does shine, is seldom excessive. 

The special beauty of most of our finest cedars lies, of 
course, in their branches, and the tree won favour in 
England at a time when practical timbermen and ezsthetes 
agreed about what was the ‘ best’ kind of tree, for both 
wanted heavily-branched oaks—the one because such trees 
were useful in shipbuilding and the other because the 
eighteenth-century ideals of romantic and picturesque 
landscapes required that trees should be ‘ natural.’ The 
popular preference for branches rather than boles con- 
tinues to this day; the most-admired cedars are superb 
lawn trees; and figures of the branch span of cedars 
should logically rank as of greater importance and interest 
than the height or girth of the trees. 

The emphasis on slightly curving horizontal lines has a 
restful effect : here is the grandeur of peace and dignified 
leisure rather than the grandeur of active pomp and 
circumstance. The fact that the trees have not been 
more used in cemeteries is perhaps explained by the great 
spread of the branches and the value of the ground. Or 
possibly thoughts of hope, as indicated by the upward 
thrusting cypresses or fastigiate Irish yews (now taking 
the place of the traditional yews in many churchyards), are 
felt to be more appropriate than thoughts of rest. 

But the horizontal ramification of cedars, though 
appreciated in one sense, has been too little considered in 
another. Within the last 100 years some thousands of 
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noble cedars have been felled because their planters, failing 
accurately to foresee their great expansion, put them too 
near the house, where the ‘ shadowing shroud’ was un- 
welcome. Since Cedrus libani may combine a total spread 
of over 110 feet with a height of over 100 feet, the species 
is not suitable for planting within 150 feet of windows and 
is likely to be best situated at the side or the far end of a 
lawn, however large it be. This point is elementary but 
the old mistake is still being made in a few places, though 
Lebanon cedars are not now planted as commonly as they 
used to be. 

Incidentally, the species is not particularly attractive 
when young: it normally has a thin, spiry top. Between 
the ages of 12 and 120 a Lebanon cedar changes even more 
than a Scots pine. One writer’s assertion that, if the 
leader is broken, the cedar will rarely make a new one, 
needs some qualification, but it is possible to discourage 
height growth and to encourage ramification by removing 
a leader, and the process of removing the leader can if 
necessary be repeated. There are in existence a few 
interesting umbrella-shaped cedars which appear to have 
been developed in this way, probably as a result of acci- 
dents to leaders or removal to admit light, rather than 
deliberately to make a tree of the shape ultimately 
obtained. 

Even among mature lawn cedars there is wide variety 
of form. Most have a main stem but some are in effect 
gigantic bushes, dividing or branching very low, almost 
from the ground, and having no one stem much larger 
than the rest. Again, where three or four cedars have 
been grown together, and one or two are later removed, 
the survivors may have a curious multi-stem, multi-cap 
mushroom effect—the stems being too upright to resemble 
a bush. The explanation is of course that the main 
branches have been forced up to the light, and have been 
able to develop foliage only at the higher levels. Similar 
effects commonly result from the deliberate pruning and 
thinning of lower stems in order to admit light to the 
windows of a house. The contrast of cedars so treated 
with those retaining long low branches is remarkable, but 
even more remarkable is Man’s omission to exploit, by 
deliberate techniques, the numerous possibilities of variety 
which cedars offer so obviously and so generously. Once 

Vol. 287.—No. 582. 21 
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again, the variety which may be observed to-day is almost 
entirely accidental. 

Possible means of promoting ramification and low 
umbrella forms have already been mentioned, but there is 
also the complementary possibility of encouraging the 
development of monumental boles. Authorities have re- 
marked, and any man may notice for himself, that a cedar 
will when grown in close association with other trees pro- 
duce a clean, straight trunk. Elwes mentions a tree at 
Petworth 125 feet tall with a trunk quite clear of branches 
to 56 feet and almost clean to about 80 feet, and he gives 
an illustration of another tree, with a tall, clean (yet fluted) 
bole, at Stratton Strawless. This tree, believed to have 
been planted in 1747, still stands: it has a girth of 23 feet 
at three feet from the ground, and the first branch is 
estimated to be over 80 feet from the ground. Again, in 
‘The Quarterly Journal of Forestry ’ of July 1948 Messrs 
P. H. B. and R. C. B. Gardner, having referred to some of 
the Highclere cedars, observe: ‘ Lebanon cedars of an 
entirely different—and, in our humble opinion, more 
attractive—habit, are to be seen at Exbury and Stratfield 
Saye. The feature of these is the tall, clean bole... a 
tree at Stratfield Saye ... has a girth of 14 ft. 8 in., 
with almost a clean run of trunk to 56 ft., where it 
forks.’ 

The preferences of those who have foresters’ eyes are 
easily understood and explained on functional grounds, a 
‘ good ’ tree being one which will make plenty of straight- 
grained, knot-free timber. But there still remains the 
commonly overlooked possibility that very tall, clean- 
boled trees are beautiful in their own right. The already- 
mentioned commentator in ‘ The Gardener’s Magazine ’ of 
1826 thought that cedars should not be planted too thickly. 
If the result were to be a kind of gigantic shrubbery, he is 
probably correct, and it might also be argued that the 
cedars in some parks are too numerous, but a group of 
straight-boled cedars, none of which branched at under 
90 feet, yet having their crowns interwoven at 80 or 
90 feet, might well have a magnificence of its own, and 
there is evidence that such a development occurs in Nature. 
The following passage is from ‘ The Totall Discourse of the 
Rare Adventures and Painefull Peregrinations ’ of William 
Lithgow (fl. circa 1625-50) : 
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‘ When we arrived to the place where the Cedars grew, we 
saw but twenty foure of all, growing after the manner of Oke- 
trees, but a great deale taller, straighter and greater, and the 
branches grow so straight and interlocking as though they were 
kept by Arte. And yet from the Roote to the Toppe they 
beare no boughs, but grow straight upward like to a Palme- 
tree ; who as maypoles invelope the ayre, so their circle spred 
toppes do kisse or enhance the lower cloudes; making their 
grandeur over-looke the biggest bodies of all other aspiring 
trees : and like Monarchick Lions to wild beasts, they become 
chiefe Champions of Forrests and Woods. 


An impressive avenue might be conceived of trees of 
columnar habit. Most existing avenues of cedars do not 
have a closed canopy but consist merely of widely separate 
rows of individual trees, heavily branched, flanking an 
approach. Loudon thought the species made ‘ an avenue 

of unrivalled grandeur, if the trees are so far apart as to 
allow their branches to extend on every side’; but to 
others the species may seem to be entirely misused in such 
a way, for if every tree is allowed full and unrestricted 
development, the human eye observes the many individuals 
(the parts) instead of the one avenue (the whole). 

The difficulties of demonstrating the beauty of clean- 
boled and very tall Lebanon cedars should not be under- 
rated. To be effective, any planting would need to be on 
the grand scale, and, since trees need competition and 
encouragement if they are to make branchless boles to 
over 50 feet, great numbers would need to be planted— 
for sacrifice in periodic thinnings for the sake of the final 
result. But the result might be justified in trees nearer to 
those which Ezekiel (and William Lithgow) knew than to 
our familiar lawn trees: there would be monumentality 
expressed in great columns supporting a lofty canopy, on 
a scale at present unknown in this country. 

Some of the shortcomings of Lebanon cedars and a few 
of the vulgar errors and confusions concerning the species 
merit notice. As the references to various places have 
indicated, cedars prosper on a variety of soils and in 
different climates, but the species does not seem to enjoy a 
heavy rainfall: very few exceptionally fine cedars will be 
found west or north of a line drawn from Exeter to York. 
In common with most evergreen conifers, cedars are in- 
tolerant of a smoky or foul atmosphere. The majority of 

212 
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the cedars within a distance of ten miles of London’s centre 
show signs of smoke-damage. At one time there was an 
optimistic suggestion that the electrification ef the Under- 
ground might lead to such an improvement in the London 
atmosphere that cedars would again thrive within the 
metropolis, but the hope has not been fulfilled. 

The great horizontal branches of cedars are specially 
liable to be broken by snow, and many trees of beautiful 
shape are spoilt whenever there is an unusually heavy fall 
of moist, clinging snow. As snow-falls are commonly 
much heavier in the cedars’ own country, this weakness of 
the species is presumably due to the inferiority of the 
timber developed by the quicker-grown trees in our 
moister and more temperate climate. The fact that in the 
Lebanon and the Taurus Mountains cedar branches inter- 
lace and help each other is of much less significance, 
because there are also in those regions isolated trees which, 
do not seem to suffer much damage by snow-break. 

Actual rates of growth will vary with circumstances, 
but an average of nearly one foot a year, in height, for the 
first fifty years, and rather more than six inches a year for 
the second fifty years, would not be abnormal. 

Lebanon cedars are not particularly long-lived trees in 
this country, and both Sir Harry Veitch and W. J. Bean 
have indicated that few if any specimens are likely to 
exceed an age of 300 years. (Conditions in the Lebanon 
are different ; growth is slower and the trees live longer. 
Tourists’ tales that some of the Lebanon trees are 7,000 
years old need not be accepted, but Hooker compared the 
growth of 200 years in England with 2,500 years in the 
Lebanon. Suggestions that some of the Lebanon trees 
may be 3,000 or 3,500 years old are not necessarily 
ridiculous.) 

The timber from home-grown cedars of Lebanon is 
rarely of good quality. More commonly it is coarse and 
brittle. The reputation of cedar timber is presumably 
founded in various Biblical allusions (some of which may 
well belong to the superior wood of Juniperus excelsa), and 
the word ‘ cedar ’ has of course been freely used for timbers 
other than true cedars. Apart from the negligible Cyprus 
cedar, there are only three true cedars. The Lebanon 
cedar or Cedrus libani; the Atlas cedar or Cedrus atlantica 
(first introduced into Britain about 1845 and very closely 
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related to libant, this species is more erect in form and 
usually swifter and more vigorous in growth; most of the 
blue or glaucous cedars are of the atlantica species, but 
glaucous Lebanon cedars do exist, and some ordinary 
Lebanon trees acquire a silvery tint in old age); and 
third, the deodar or Cedrus deodara of the Himalayas, first 
introduced into England between 1821 and 1831. 

But the term cedar has been misused by the timber 
trade largely on the criterion of smell, and almost any 
timber with a fragrance vaguely comparable with cedar’s 
fragrance has been called cedar. The pencil cedar is a 
juniper, and the cedar woods of cigar boxes and small 
racing boats come from mahogany-like trees grown in 
tropical Central America. Cedar shingles are cut from the 
non-cedrous Thuya plicata (vulgarly called western red or 
canoe cedar) of Western North America. Other cedars 
come from various hardwoods indigenous to Borneo, 
Ceylon, and Nigeria, as well as from softwood or coniferous 
trees of Japan, China, and (again) North America—whose 
various cypresses are said to yield cedar wood. The 
Russians apply the term cedar to Pinus cembra, from which 
the edible seeds are collected on a vast scale, and there are 
in all some seventy different kinds of wood known to the 
English-speaking world by the name ‘cedar,’ with or 
without prefix. It is noteworthy that the credit or Biblical 
éclat of the word is such that several superior timbers are 
thought to benefit from the name of a timber which is 
inferior both structurally and zsthetically.* 

The present condition of the ancient cedars in Lebanon 
lies outside the scope of this article. Accounts vary—and 
have varied ever since the trees were visited in the seven- 
teenth century. But there would seem probably to be 
about 400 old trees surviving. Since the Lebanon grove 
is commonly described as the only remnant of the ancient 
cedar forests, Messrs Dallimore and Jackson’s statement 
may be quoted : ‘ This species is now rare in the Lebanon 





* Perhaps another explanation of ‘ cedar’s’ use should be noted. At a 
recent forestry conference it was remarked that timber traders could not cope 
with more than ten or twenty different names. As this may sound an unkind 
recollection, the reader is invited to preserve a sense of proportion by re- 
membering that large numbers of the English people seem to have fewer 
than ten adjectives in common use, and some animals cannot count above 
three. 
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Mountains but is still plentiful in the Cilician Taurus.’ 
(Some 250 miles to the north of the Lebanon.) 

I have seen no comparative data on the results to be 
obtained from seed of Asiatic origin, and seed from 
English-grown trees. (It is well-known that better results 
may usually be obtained from Scottish larch seed than 
from seed from regions where the larch is indigenous.) 

The main facts may perhaps be briefly summarised for 
convenience. Cedars of Lebanon were probably first 
introduced into this country between 1630 and 1680. They 
were planted on a large scale between 1740 and 1790. No 
alien conifer fits better into the English scene, but the 
great spread of the branches, though the most admired 
character of the species, has often been underestimated, 
and many fine trees have been sacrified because of their 
size. Little or nothing has been done, by arboricultural or 
sylvicultural techniques, to emphasise the natural char- 
acters of cedars of Lebanon, or to exploit the less obvious 
potentialities of the species. Fewer cedars of Lebanon 
have been planted in the last fifty years than at some 
earlier periods. In this country the species is neither very 
slow-growing nor long-lived. Cedars of Lebanon are 


intolerant of smoke and are specially subject to damage by 
snow-break. The name ‘ cedar’ is commonly misapplied 
to trees, and particularly to timbers, which do not belong 
to the genus Cedrus and have no close relationship to that 
genus. 


J. D. U. Warp. 
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Art. 6—CRIME, DELINQUENCY, AND PUNISHMENT. 


ts 


Critics of the British and more especially of English 
character frequently deplore their incapacity for making 
over-all and universally applicable plans, but they gild the 
pill by acknowledging their knack for improvisation. Of 
the former claim the present sufferings of the British public 
supply ample example, of the latter past history and it is 
to be hoped future recovery will provide more glorious 
proof. It would, however, need a person of a ‘ Puckish,’ 
if not a definitely cynical, mind to portray the British 
public triumphantly passing the wrong Bill in order to 
‘improvise ’ it into success, and yet that is the astounding 
position of the day in Crime and Delinquency. 

For practically twenty years before the outbreak of the 
late war criminal statistics showed a steady drop; year 
by year the Prison Commission closed prison after prison, 
adopted new methods of classification and distribution, and 
tended to eradicate all traces of ‘ severity ’ in treatment. 

The war broke out. The prison service was completely 
dislocated by the immediate withdrawal of a large pro- 
portion of its staff to the war reserve. Emergency powers 
had to be obtained, all prisoners with less than three months 
sentence to serve were summarily discharged, and any 
pretext that could be found to get rid of a prisoner was used 
to enable the numbers to be reduced to a practicable figure. 

From that moment the whole history of crime and 
delinquency changed, and figures proceeded to go up and 
up where formerly they had gone down and down, and the 
prisons were holding 20,000 instead of less than 10,000, a 
state of affairs unparalleled since before the First World 
War. Moreover of the 20,000 pre-war prisoners there 
were some 14,000 short sentence cases of a type that has 
since gone out of fashion, as it has been realised that the 
short sentence is neither a deterrent nor reformatory. 
Thus there are now not only more criminals but worse 
ones. 

The Bill (Criminal Justice Bill) had at the outbreak of 
war gone through almost all its phases, but owing to the 
war did not become law. This Bill, formulated on the 
experience and statistics of the good twenty years before 
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the war, was resuscitated, and with some slight modifica- 
tions passed with the blessings of all parties when the new 
Government had come into power after the war. 

Not that the Government had any illusions about the 
situation. Mr Chuter Ede, speaking early in 1948 at a 
Prisoners’ Aid Society meeting, recounted with enthusiasm 
all the ameliorations to be established by the Act when 
passed, but qualified his statement by saying that none of 
them could be put into effect as there was neither room nor 
staff. 

To deal with the latter first ; the bulk of the prison 
officers is drawn from the Services. Inevitably many of 
the Reservists were lost in the War, and the ordinary men 
on demobilisation showed little vocation for a job where 
some degree of vocation is essential. Moreover, housing 
for prison officers which had been available and convenient 
was now almost non-existent. Further, to deal at all 
with a daily figure of 20,000—i.e. apart from special courses, 
training classes, etc.—there has to be a far larger number of 
officers as a basic charge before there can be expansion to 
special services, and those figures not only are not being 
met, but from the several trends of the day seem unlikely 
to be met. 

With regard to room, the Government has now reopened 
every institution it managed to close, it has patched up 
damaged places like Pentonville to take a considerable 
proportion of the old numbers, and there is hardly a 
prison in which prisoners are not sleeping three in a cell. 
The Government does its best, but only personal experience 
can bring home the squalor and beastliness of these 
conditions. The crime statistics have been increasing 
steadily ; but the police have been working under grave 
disabilities. Much of their time has still to be given to 
‘war’ legislation. Their recruitment has been going on 
steadily and as far as one can tell successfully, but slowly, 
because it takes time for a policeman to be trained. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that when the police are fully 
staffed and can apply themselves to their proper business 
of the prevention and detection of crime, criminal convic- 
tions and the number of convicted persons will still further 
increase. 

The first signs of trouble in the Second World War came 
from the Approved Schools, Borstal Institutions, and all 
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methods of handling recalcitrant young. The trouble was 
attributed to the absence of one parent in the Forces and 
the other in whole or part time in munitions. In any case 
none of these young persons increased the criminal 
statistics, as it has been long since beyond the moral 
capacity of any Court to send a young person to prison 
except in circumstances of exceptional viciousness. 

It was argued that as soon as the parents came back 
this particular source of trouble would cease, and this 
result has followed to some degree. But it must be 
admitted, too, that many boys and girls have resisted the 
parental authority, and by some lapse or oversight of the 
Labour Exchanges have got employment away from home 
and so have evaded any discipline or control of that sort. 
The cure seems simple. 

It is known that some thousands of deserters from the 
British, U.S.A., Polish, and other Forces have been living 
a life of crime, and incidentally introducing new methods 
and standards of crime. <A general amnesty for desertion 
would unfortunately produce little result, as desertion has 
become the least item in their account of crime. Finally, 
the State has been training the younger generation for 
some years in murder, sabotage, violence, and general 
destruction. It is only to be expected that a certain 
number of them, if angry or suffering from a sense of griev- 
ance, should relapse to the methods of their war training. 

In fact, the present position is that there are more and 
worse criminals than we have had for over a generation, 
and every reason to foresee their continuance, and the 
present Statute, having been designed for conditions which 
no longer exist, is little likely to help. 


II. 


It is a misfortune that so much of prison work lends 
itself to statistics and so gives the impression that crime 
is a statistical subject; anything but this—it is personal 
and of infinite variety, but it rarely gets treated so. One 
reason is that whilst the overt business of the courts is to 
punish crime the acquired practice of the prisons is to try 
to reform the offender. 

For instance, in the recent Act, the punitive theory 
remains, but all the punitive matter has been removed. 
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Now, in more primitive times, the first objective was the 
defence of society. That surely can be the only explana- 
tion or justification of the fact that all persons found 
guilty of felony were hanged, or at least transported to 
some place where they would cease to be a menace to their 
early environment. Punishment other than death was 
brutal but summary ; and reform was left to the conscience 
of the sinner. 

As humaner ideas were put to practical application, 
the tendency has been to lose sight of the protection of 
society and to concentrate first on punishment as a means 
to reform and then on the reform of the prisoner, apart 
from punishment. 

Thus the new Act is prepared to protect Society from 
the depredations of recidivists by relatively long terms of 
‘ detention,’ but the abolition of hard labour even as a 
term and the reduction of means of punishing those 
prisoners who wilfully sabotage prison work or otherwise 
resist any effort to influence them, indicate that the idea 
of punishment remains only in name and reform is the real 
policy. 

Now it is a common fallacy to suppose that it is the 
function of the criminal law to be the guardian of public 
morality. It is no such thing; it is merely the point at 
which the public patience is exhausted and insists that this 
nuisance must be abated, and abated by the administration 
of punishment to the cause of the trouble. Adultery is 
generally admitted to be immoral but it is not the subject 
of criminal law. Hatred and jealousy are detestable but 
break no law. Drunkenness has to be accompanied by 
disorderly behaviour or public nuisance or the like to come 
into conflict with the law. 

It is true that many politicians of a certain colour like 
to pass laws to force people into morality, but one would 
have thought the effect of Prohibition on the U.S.A. would 
have been enough warning for them to avoid this blunder. 

In a similar class to such legislation is much of the 
Emergency Legislation produced in war-time, usually 
under a blanket statute followed by Orders in Council. By 
such means, actions not in themselves having any moral 
significance at all become offences, through fear, for ex- 
ample, that information of value to the enemy or dangerous 
to the country may be disclosed. Such legislation the country 
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accepts during war as a necessary evil, but its continuance 
after war is over is wrong and wicked as it tends, like the 
law previously mentioned, to bring the law into hatred 
and contempt and to make people think that it is justifiable 
to break the law because it is stupid or unacceptable. 

The criminal law as the limit of public patience postu- 
lates that there is some method of imparting to the young 
the normal correct behaviour. This was beyond the scope 
of the schoolmaster who can only exercise his influence in 
school hours. The claim of the Churches especially on the 
young appears to be negligible. The organisations like 
Scouts and Guides were for a time out of gear owing to the 
war, and the young generation grew up with practically no 
moral training at all. The completely false representation 
of life put forward by certain types of film did not help to 
a sane view of life. 

It is almost always at this point argued that if only 
there were a return to religious conviction the whole ques- 
tion would be solved. This only throws the question 
back ; for, after all, the Churches have never been able to 
agree over religious instruction. Let us try a more familiar 
note. The British Empire, notwithstanding many detrac- 
tors, gave peace and security to millions who owed alle- 
giance to various religions, but who did, in the British 
rule, find a common basis of working morality which all 
men of all faiths could and did recognise. In fact the 
citizen of the British Empire claimed to seek his heaven 
(or hell) in his own way, subject only to the limitations of 
a common basis of morality. This postulated some degree 
of moral training, in those days assumed to be the duty of 
parents. Unfortunately the tendency of the day is to 
refer all difficult things to ‘Them’ or ‘ the authority who will 
do something about it.’ It may be acceptable to some to 
set the duty of moral training on the Government, but it is 
the contention of most thinking persons that such training 
should be given by the parents and any alternative to 
that is similar to institutional life instead of the home. 

It is impossible in the space allotted to do more than 
touch cursorily on the different items of the policy of reform. 
In dealing with the delinquent, especially the young, there 
is an assumption that society does not need protection 
against these, and t.iat they should be cases not for punish- 
ment but reform. Thus they come under Probation, are 
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sent to Approved Schools or go to Borstal Institutions, 
according to their kind. Of Borstal boys it is claimed that 
two-thirds are permanently cured. Nevertheless the re- 
maining one-third form the hard core of the next criminal 
generation. So much so that in a young prisoners’ prison 
(which no longer in theory exists) ex-Borstal boys were 
segregated from the ordinary convicted lad for fear of their 
powers of corruption. Of the two-third successes a con- 
siderable proportion may be said to be lads whose mental 
standard was below normal, not sufficient to cause them 
to be registered as ‘ deficient ’ but enough to force them 
into dishonesty from early youth in order by tricks and 
devices to keep abreast with ordinary normal boys. In 
theory these subnormals are given special classes at school, 
but these, like other educational benefits of the Education 
Act, 1944, still remain on paper only. Of these subnormals 
many will behave perfectly under tutelage, if they will 
accept it. There are also those who owing to broken 
homes or vicious parents have never received any moral 
training and absorb it quite readily. There are again the 
cases that ought never to have been sent to Borstal, as 
the desired objective could have been reached far less 
laboriously and effectively with a simpler and more direct 
treatment. It is arguable that the whole system does 
more harm than good, in that its hardened productions of 
crime are so much more of a positive evil than its more 
passive products are any value for good. 

In Approved Schools there are many instances of 
‘ governors ’ with enormous influence for good over their 
clients ; unfortunately that influence lapses on discharge. 
Again there are schools where the whole regime seems 
quite soulless, for indeed that is just what the lads seem 
to be. It would be interesting to know how far the 
employees in Approved Schools would be prepared to 
support their own continuance, if they had guarantee of 
full employment elsewhere. 

Probation is an enormous subject, the object of which 
primarily was to keep young people entirely clear of crime, 
and prisons. During the war the two years’ training of the 
Probation Service dropped to three months, and efficiency 
suffered accordingly. Great efforts are being made to 
restore the Probation Service to its old standard; it is 
indeed laying itself out to do much more than it did 
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before. In view of the specially vocational character of 
Probation work, and the lack of vocational urge in the 
public at present, it is devoutly to be hoped that the 
Service will remain within its original limits till more 
generous ideals prevail. 

Finally, as the last recourse of reform, ask any Governor 
if he knows of any man who has benefited by prison, and 
he will tell you that very many have improved physically, 
as they often come in in poor condition, but psychologically, 
not one. 

The instruments of reform seem inadequate, but 
punishment as a deterrent has practically disappeared. 
At present, owing to lack of staff, either the prison staff has 
to work consistently over-time, or the prisoners do not do 
their eight-hour day or anything like it. Ifa man fails to 
perform the miserable portion of work demanded of him, 
he can be deprived of his mattress for a short time, he can 
if the case is sufficiently glaring be sent to solitary confine- 
ment and bread and water, but only for a very limited 
time without the authority of the Visiting Magistrates. 
The old No 2 Diet is in suspense : it was a dull and starchy 
diet on which a man could just work and no more. The 
more practical course would be to increase the food if 
necessary but insist on a full hard day’s work, but for that 
you would need real discipline with the chance of really 
severe punishment for failure. 

It is difficult to avoid some reference to corporal 
punishment—a matter about which much confusion has 
been caused between two different usages. On the one 
hand, is chastisement of youths on a relatively mild 
and carefully graded scale calculated to bring back to 
orderly behaviour those who err from exuberance or 
just naughtiness and will respond to the treatment ? 
This method of correction is quite distinct from that 
to be adopted where people already completely debased 
can only be prevented from murder or next door to murder 
by the fear of real thrashing. I recall the officer in charge 
of the shoe shop at Pentonville, in which every man of a 
large party had a semi-circular, narrow, sharp-bladed knife 
which thrust into the groin, the stomach, the ribs, or over 
the shoulder could do incalculable damage, remarking to 
me that but for the fear of the ‘cat’ his life was not 
worth a moment’s purchase. I would keep flogging where 
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it has been for years, a bestial punishment for bestial 
behaviour. 

There are still certain assumptions to be made before 
we can proceed to practical proposals. The first of these 
is that the basis of crime is selfishness. People will often 
attribute it to the broken or bad home, to vicious surround- 
ings, etc., but these are really only accessory. The real 
essential is selfishness, which puts the ease and comfort, 
the advancement and advantage of the individual before 
considerations of anyone or anything else. It is, of course, 
the common attribute of babies, and is normally modified 
by the need of obtaining concessions from the parents and 
provider of food, but this need not necessarily be the case. 
Any school master or mistress can tell you that young 
children are almost invariably liars and thieves, but these 
habits are easily and quickly modified as soon as children 
learn to cooperate together and recognise one another’s 
rights. In a bad and broken home a child or children 
may be driven by circumstances to fight for their own 
maintenance and acquire a kind of double skin of selfish- 
ness. It is a noticeable factor in dealing with the training 
of recidivists as a means of reform, that nothing can be or 
is done until the recidivist shows definite will for co- 
operation with the rest of his group and can accept personal 
responsibility for his share of the mutual burden. In fact, 
until the recidivist can shed at least some of his selfishness, 
he cannot be helped to improve. A second point is that 
citizenship is ultimately based on altruism, and the value 
of society is not what the individual gets out of it but what 
he puts in; all very obvious, but these points get lost to 
sight from time to time and have to be resuscitated. The 
fundamental duty of the citizen to supply service, personal 
and material, to the State, has been forgotten in considering 
the aids the weaker brethren need to fit them to provide 
even for themselves, let alone the State. There has grown 
up a habit of asking, ‘ What is there in it for me ?’ and 
of looking on the State as a means of exploitation which 
is not only economicaily suicidal but morally unsound. 
Better in fact a nation of prigs than of parasites, and they 
need not be prigs. The free and independent worker who 
gave conscientious work for a fair wage, owed nothing to 
any man and was subservient to none, was no prig; but 
he did not have forms to fill up either. 
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III. 


If it be admitted that there are now twice as many 
convicted persons as there were ten years ago, that their 
crimes are more serious, and that the tendency is for crime 
to increase, whilst the Government has relinquished prac- 
tically all the weapons it used to have at its disposal for 
dealing with the punishment of crime, it then becomes 
necessary to make some practical suggestions. 

The commonsense thing to do would be to defer the 
implementation of the existing statute until adequate pre- 
paration in housing and staff had been made, say twelve 
years, and apply for temporary measures of definitely 
deterrent kind to use in the interval and endeavour to 
reduce the excessive numbers. Such action, however, re- 
quires a form of moral courage not at present popular and 
it is only feasible to put forward possible palliatives. 

It has already been noted that the criminal law only 
represents the point where the public patience is exhausted. 
The law courts are provided to ascertain whether that 
point has been reached, i.e. whether there has been a 
breach in the law, and certain penalties were laid down to 
deal with such an occasion. 

The practical difficulty of combining punishment and 
reform is obvious. They require different methods, 
environment, and subject matter. For some generations 
now, the Government has been trying to do one and 
call it the other. It is suggested that that is a waste of 
effort. 

Recently, instead of the previous rather haphazard way 
of selecting the Borstal Institution for each case, an 
organisation was started where a governor with the aid of a 
general practitioner, a mental expert when needed, an 
educational and an occupational expert, as well as the 
ordinary prison staff, went into each case with its history 
in detail and formed a combined report on the case, which 
provided a far more informed opinion than had been avail- 
able before. 

It does not seem unreasonable that when a breach of 
the law has been proved the guilty party should be 
remanded for examination by such a board, which should 
be called upon to say whether the case was one for reform 
or punishment, and in either case to make any apposite 
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recommendations they could. The case would then go 
back to court for sentence. It might easily be that instead 
of a penalty the sentence would take the form of some sort 
of binding over, with a report made, say, in three months, 
to see if reform was materialising. In the case of careless 
and slovenly parents who neglect their children’s welfare, 
a great deal could be done. It may be argued all this can 
be do’ e now by, for example, a good Juvenile Court, but the 
principle could be extended beyond the Juvenile Courts with 
advantage. In any case the point is to insist on a more 
responsible appreciation of the duties of a citizen than is 
now the fashion. For instance, how often does the court 
insist on the parents making any, let alone an adequate, 
subvention for the maintenance of a child at an Approved 
School ? Only in rare cases is an order made; but it 
should be insisted on, not only as a check, but to bring 
home to parents that if they do not bring up their children 
properly it costs them more. Further, if they fail to pay, 
then they should sacrifice their civic rights : it is ridiculous 
to suppose they can go on having privileges without 
responsibilities. 

Again, a suggestion is made that from time to time 
everyone’s finger-prints should be taken, and there is 
immediately a howl of protest, presumably from the puta- 
tive criminal population who might thus be brought to 
conviction. 

The argument is that much more emphasis be laid on 
the necessity for developing a sense of citizenship. It no 
doubt came as a shock to the public*to find that after 
seventy years of public education 10 per cent. of the 
population was illiterate. Those are the low-level figures 
from all sources during the war ; it was often higher. Now 
if a boy started with an identity card, complete with 
finger-prints and general details on leaving school, with a 
statement of his capacity, to be rechecked on his reaching 
the age of entering national service (with an inquiry if 
necessary as to how he had contrived to drop into illiteracy), 
and again at the age of twenty-one a final form which it 
would be his pride and privilege to keep, to establish not 
only his identity but his rights to vote, to behave, and to 
be treated, as a citizen, then he has a stake in the coun- 
try to lose, and will think twice about losing his rights as a 
citizen. 
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It will be noted that these recommendations are all con- 
centrated on the young and this is deliberate, because the 
young defaulters become the permanent criminals. The 
law as it stands is probably strong enough to deal with 
recidivists, and let us make up our minds that if people 
will not consent to abide by the rules of society, society is 
not only entitled but under obligation to be rid of them. 

Lastly, there is a type of rascal who is the outcome of 
Borstal, when that treatment fails. He is as a rule of 
good physique and cares for nobody in the world but 
himself. To him it would probably be the saving of his 
whole career to put him through ninety days’ detention as 
practised in the Royal Navy. The discipline is strict, 
there is a touch of severity, but men go out fitter than they 
went in and they never go twice. Some such ‘ penalty’ 
treatment would in many cases of boys now going to 
‘close’ Borstals be infinitely more successful, especially 
if the young man knew, as he would be instructed, what he 
had to lose and what to gain. These ‘ tough eggs ’ so often 
turn out to be addled rather than hard boiled. 

In converting the present prisons into centres of zeform, 
it should be possible to overcome one of the great obstacles 
to training on wider lines and in more acceptable occupa- 
tions. Hitherto the trades unions have set their face 
against any prison-made goods coming on to the open 
market, on the grounds that they paid no proper labour 
charges. That can be adjusted. Credit every prisoner 
the standard wage for what he does, no more, no less, and 
charge him the maintenance of himself as a prisoner with 
all the supervision, training staff, medical charges, etc., as 
well as mere maintenance. If he worked hard enough 
he might be able to save something to buy a few ‘ fags,’ or 
to help him in reconditioning on returning to civil life. 
But few people realise that the cheapest and lowest form 
of prisoner cost over 21. a week at the beginning of the war, 
and over 3/. now, and what some of these highly-trained 
men cost by the time they get all the trimmings is a solemn 
thought. Certainly it would supply considerable stimulus 
to the prisoner if he knew that the harder he worked the 
better for himself as well as the community. Adjustments 
for special cases could no doubt be made, but let responsi- 
bility fall on the right shoulders. 

Improvisation and palliatives, however, cannot take 
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the place of insistence on personal responsibility. When 
citizens find that they cannot be trusted to feed or shoe 
their children and these duties are assumed by public 
authority, it is not unnatural to find that parental in- 
fluence disappears whether from diffidence, carelessness, 
or downright selfishness. When parents know that failure 
to control their children involves them in serious trouble 
and adolescents appreciate that citizenship has duties as 
well as rights that are worth winning and retaining, de- 
linquency will be so reduced that there will be little more 
to deal with than the small anti-social genuinely criminal 
section of society which needs to be segregated in the 
interests of the public. 
C. A. WILLIs. 





( 495 ) 
Art. 7—THE REAL TENNYSON. 


THE surprising and somewhat startling facts that have just 
been revealed by Sir Charles Tennyson in a new full-length 
biography of his grandfather will necessitate the revision, 
rewriting or relegation to obscurity of many pages in the 
history of nineteenth-century literature. These facts com- 
pletely destroy the conventional picture drawn by Taine in 
his famous comparison of Tennyson with de Musset. 
Taine wrote almost contemptuously of the supposedly 
placid and unruffled background of Tennyson’s life, in 
comparison with what he regarded as the glorious turmoil 
of the Parisian cafés through which de Musset had moved. 
The French critic had a great reputation as a scientific 
historian, but nothing could be less scientific than the 
assumption that the kind of life which Virgil and Horace 
found so fruitful was necessarily more shallow than a life 
spent in quarrelling with loose women in the Latin Quarter. 
Quite apart from this, the assumption that dignity and 
reticence, those formidable sentries of the Dark Tower 
which stands at the centre of so many a great man’s life, 
are merely indications that the great man is lacking in 
human experience, unacquainted with grief and untouched 
by tragedy, while the café dweller is filled with sublime 
ideas and sounds all the depths of the human soul, this surely 
is the most unscientific myth ever invented by criticism. 
Taine unfortunately set the tone for the conventional 
criticism of Tennyson during several generations, and, 
though Tennyson himself in the Palace of Art and else- 
where made one of the few outstanding onslaughts upon the 
idea that the artist could live in an ivory tower, it has been 
almost taken for granted that his own life was so spent, 


‘ A still, small pool, locked in by bars of sand, 
Left on the shore, which hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white.’ 


Real students of Tennyson, of course, have long been 
acquainted with the fact that the still waters of his poetry 
ran far deeper than was supposed by the mere followers of 
the contemporary fashions who had been taught that it was 
the proper thing to elevate their noses when ‘ The Lotos- 
Eaters ’ was mentioned. 


2x2 
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Sir Charles Tennyson has done an immense service to 
literature in showing us once more that things are not what 
they seem. There is indeed a grim ironic humour in his 
complete reversal of the picture which has been so smugly 
accepted for so long by some of our ‘ modern ’ realists, for 
here is a Tennyson who, in company with Arthur Hallam, 
was threatened with hanging at the yardarm by an angry 
Dutch skipper whose flag they had hauled down and 
reversed in a foreign port ; a Tennyson who with some of his 
college friends went to join a revolutionary party in Spain. 
But these were merely incidents. The real revelation of 
the book is that the supposedly quiet life of those early days 
at the Somersby rectory, for all the natural beauty of the 
surroundings, was profoundly unhappy. A tragic story, 
as dark and stormy as anything in ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ 
was enacted in that apparently placid setting. The out- 
standing facts are these : Tennyson’s father, who had been 
unjustly disinherited in favour of a younger brother, was 
a man of wide scholarship and powerful mind. Under the 
strain of his resentment and the family hostilities engen- 
dered by the injustice that had been done to him, he began 
to drug his memories by drinking heavily, the intellect 
which had once been so commanding broke down, and the 
quiet rectory witnessed almost incredible scenes of violence. 
On one occasion he attempted to kill the poet’s elder 
brother Frederick, and had to be separated from his family 
for a long period of years. Two other brothers became 
insane, one of them being confined in a mental home 
during the greater part of the poet’s long life, while a third 
brother, Charles Tennyson, who was himself the author of 
some fine verse, took to opium. The uncle, in favour of 
whom his father had been disinherited, was affected by his 
good fortune in yet another way. He became a kind of 
Don Quixote, built himself an extraordinary castle, com- 
plete with moat and machicolations, had portraits of 
ancient kings specially painted for it, bought ancient suits 
of armour, and surrounded himself with relics of the 
Middle Ages, exactly as Don Quixote buried himself in the 
legends of ancient chivalry. It is said that when a visitor 
called upon him one afternoon a solemn butler informed 
him that the ‘ right honourable gentleman ’ was walking 
upon the barbican. 

It is not altogether fanciful to suppose that what was 
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manifested here was a failure of the instrument through 
which something great and beautiful was trying to express 
itself. In the poet Tennyson it found the right instruments 
and the castle of a Don Quixote became a city built of 
music, the Camelot of the great King. 

There is no question whatever that the unhappy back- 
ground of Tennyson’s life was transmuted and transfigured 
in his poetry. He learned in sorrow what he taught in 
song. Sir Charles Tennyson’s biography is not to be con- 
fused with those ‘ revelations’ which aim at degrading a 
great figure. It does not even contradict anything said in 
the official biography by Hallam, Lord Tennyson. It fills 
in the gaps left by the natural reticence of a generation 
nearer to the events and personalities described. But 
there is no disillusionment. The poet emerges from this 
dark background of tragedy with a magnificent balance of 
mind hardly to be found elsewhere in literature. To 
adapt one of his own metaphors, it might almost be said 
that it was from this dark background that the poet drew 
the iron, which, beaten on the anvil and dipped in baths of 
hissing tears, was shaped to such noble use. 

Moreover, it throws a new light on a poem like ‘ The 
Lotos-Eaters ’ to realise that it was not the idle dream of 
an empty day, but the intense longing for a peace that the 
Somersby rectory could not give. The boy who flung him- 
self down in the graveyard in a passion of tears, and was 
tempted to think of suicide, was possessed with an intense 
longing for a distant isle in far-off seas, 


‘ There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes, 
Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep, 
And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep.’ 


In lines like these we seem to feel the wounded spirit 
reaching out to the healing powers of natural beauty. It 
is his answer to the dominant question of the poem, 
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‘Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
When all things else have rest from weariness ? ’ 


It is characteristic of the poet’s balance of mind that he 
did actually find, in the natural beauty of his surroundings, 
some compensation for the human tragedy. Among the 
sorrows of time there was a voice that spoke to him, 
through nature, of God and eternity. In his early poems 
it came to him not as the voice of religion, but rather as a 
sense of the abiding in the transient. It was expressed 
sometimes in an almost negative form, 


‘ Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 
Thy tribute wave deliver, 
But not by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever.’ 


But if it be the function of all great art, as Browning 
said, ‘ to introduce the infinite into the finite,’ to touch the 
temporal with the light of the eternal, Tennyson began to 
fulfil that function from the very first. He had what 
W. K. Clifford called ‘ cosmic emotion,’ that strange sense 
of ‘ the glory of the sum of things,’ which in gleams and 


flashes has characterised all the great poets. We find it in 
that beautiful early poem ‘ To J. S.’ 


‘Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace : 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 
While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll.’ 


Implied in all this is the sense of something secure from 
change, and it was in this that he found healing and another 
kind of happiness, so that to the end of his life we can trace 
a certain nostalgia for the haunts of his youth. One of the 
splendid things about him is that, while the tragic burden 
of so many broken lives weighed so heavily upon him, he 
was unswervingly loyal to those whom lesser men might 
have held up to obloquy. In this same poem, ‘ To J. S.,’ 
he writes with moving tenderness of his unhappy father : 


‘ This is the curse of time. Alas! 
In grief I am not all unlearn’d ; 
Once thro’ mine own doors Death did pass ; 
One went, who never hath return’d. 
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He will not smile—nor speak to me 

Once more. Two years his chair is seen 
Empty before us. That was he 

Without whose life I had not been.’ 


I cannot help thinking that this filial piety is better 
than the growing custom of ‘ geniuses ’ in recent years who 
write books to dishonour those who brought them into the 
world. 

He displayed the same loyalty to all the other members 
of his family. The wife of Charles Tennyson toward the 
end of her life fell into melancholia in the belief that she 
had failed her husband during the crisis of their lives when 
he became the victim of opium. He was the poet’s 
favourite brother, and the love and tenderness which 
breathed through Emily Tennyson’s letter to Louisa, the 
unhappy wife of Charles, reflect the feeling of the poet 
himself. It urged her to remember that 


‘ Charles had come out of a state (brought on chiefly by illness) 
from which scarcely any other human being has been known to 
be freed, with that state of patience and faith and love and hope 
which has been an example and a delight to all.’ 


The light thrown upon the poems by the new bio- 
graphical details is of immense importance. There has 
been much criticism of the famous lines 


* Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power ; 
Yet not for power—power of itself 

Would come uncalled for—but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear, 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.’ 


The first two lines of this passage have been denounced 
for their complacency. When one considers the circum- 
stances in which they were written, however, and the 
almost agonising need for just that virtue of self-control, 
one discovers that it is not Tennyson who is wearing the 
smile of complacency. Looking at the troubled lives of 
those around him he was aware of something which a large 
part of the neo-pagan modern world has forgotten ; and 
he knew that it was necessary for those broken lives to 
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recover the ground upon which St Augustine took his 
stand : 


* Let no man despise himself. We were nothing 
But we have begun to be some great thing.’ 


This idea was not dictated by egoism, but by the sense that 
we are all members of something infinitely greater than 
ourselves. Tennyson felt it in the presence of a new-born 
child, as he expressed it in a remarkable letter to John 
Foster on the birth of his son Hallam : 


‘I found him lying alone on the third day of his life, and, 
while I was looking at him, I saw him looking at me with such 
apparently earnest wide-open eyes, I felt as awe-struck as if 
I had seen a spirit.’ 


It is a note that recurs in the poem ‘ De Profundis,’ and 
at the end of ‘In Memoriam.’ I think that Sir Charles 
Tennyson is wrong in finding naivety in what he calls a 
description of the ‘ conception of little Edmund.’ There 
is surely no naivety in that exquisite passage, describing 
the bridal night of the two lovers, with which the poem 
concludes. One of the finest critics of our time has recently 


praised the exquisite beauty of that nocturne, in which the 
poet sees the rising moon 


‘, .. touch with shade the bridal doors, 
With tender gloom the roof, the wall ; 
And breaking let the splendour fall 

To spangle all the happy shores 


By which they rest, and ocean sounds, 
And, star and system rolling past, 
A soul shall draw from out the vast 

And strike its being into bounds, 


And, moved thro’ life of lower phase, 
Result in man, be born and think, 
And act and love, a closer link 

Betwixt us and the crowning race 


Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge ; under whose command 
Is Earth and Earth’s, and in their hand 
Is Nature like an open book : 
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No longer half-akin to brute 
For all we thought and loved and did, 
And hoped, and suffer’d, is but seed 
Of what in them is flower and fruit.’ 


If, as Hegel said, the divine is the centre of all the 
representations of great art, here surely is an example of it. 
It shows, moreover, a profound insight into the evolu- 
tionary process, its ‘ recapitulation ’ in the individual and 
its teleological significance, of which Darwin himself was 
fully aware. The most emphatic words he ever used of the 
evolutionary process are these from the ‘ Descent of Man’ : 
‘This grand sequence of events cannot be the result of 
blind chance. The understanding revolts from such a con- 
clusion.’ This revolt was not the outcome of any inductive 
reasoning. Like Tennyson, he found no clue in ‘ eagle’s 
wing or insect’s eye.’ It was what might be called an 
axiomatic understanding. And in this he was at one with 
Tennyson, who had actually anticipated him. Tennyson’s 
lines have just that deep sense of the abiding within and 
behind the transient which characterises the greatest 
poetry. The impartiality of Sir Charles Tennyson is a 
great virtue in a biographer, but to speak of this passage 
as if it merely registered the ‘ conception of little Edmund ’ 
is to show more deference than is necessary to Tennyson’s 
rather stupid detractors. It is like the famous paraphrase 
of ‘ Cans’t thou not minister to a mind diseased ? ’ which, 
to Matthew Arnold’s dismay, was turned by a really naive 
student into ‘ Can you not wait upon the lunatic ?’ There 
is no passage in the whole range of poetry which could not 
be made ridiculous by phrasing its subject in a similar way, 
the subject of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ for instance, ‘ kicking the 
devils downstairs, and fitting Adam and Eve with breeches.’ 

Indeed posterity is likely to find far more naivety in the 
‘moderns’ of our own day, who adopt just that method 
and give us all the obstetric details with a deadly monotony, 
but are quite unable to relate them to anything deeper. 

The unhappiness of Tennyson’s background, as revealed 
by Sir Charles Tennyson, throws a new light also on ‘ In 
Memoriam.’ The friendship of Arthur Hallam and his 
engagement to the poet’s sister must have been one of the 
great sustaining and consoling facts in those early years of 
mental suffering. Hallam’s death must have struck him 
with tenfold force. The very foundations of the happier 
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world that he had begun to build in imagination were 
shattered, and we can understand the more readily why he 
devoted nineteen years to the expression of his grief in the 
greatest of English elegies. It was written at a time when, 
as Arnold said, ‘ There is not a creed which is not shaken, 
not a received tradition which is not crumbling.’ 

‘In Memoriam’ is the attempt of a great and lonely 
soul to find some certainty in the growing confusion. But 
it has a wider and deeper aim than the mere reconciliation 
of religion with contemporary science. Jowett remarked 
that science and philosophy could never answer the riddle 
of the universe, but that poetry might do it. Poetry 
embodies and brings into focus just those values which 
analytical science omits altogether, although they are the 
most important in all human experience. Scientifically it 
may be true that the human countenance, like all other 
material objects, is composed of nothing more than con- 
stellations of electrons. Eddington compared it with a 
swarm of flies. But Virgil was saying something far more 
important about it when he wrote that exquisite line 


‘Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem.’ 


An architect’s blue-print, no matter how accurate, cannot 
give the traveller so true a picture of Venice as the most 
impressionistic painting by Turner. The world will have 
to recognise that there are more valuable approaches to 
truth than those of scientific analysis. Simplifications may 
be dangerous, but it may safely be said that for more than 
a century the world has been intellectually enslaved to the 
inductive method. Macaulay, quite erroneously hailing 
Bacon as its inventor, spoke of the Platonists as almost 
contemptible in comparison with those exponents of natural 
science who had discovered the beneficent uses of gun- 
powder, and he seemed to be quite unaware that the 
deductive method did not necessarily involve false reason- 
ing. There are occasions when the a priori method is the 
only sound one. When rightly used it means nothing more 
than that we are basing our thought on those fundamental 
axioms without which all reasoning is impossible. Both 
methods are valuable in their own spheres. When they 
cooperate their usefulness is greatly enhanced. When they 
are in conflict the world is in confusion. ‘ In Memoriam ’ 
illustrates this conflict and tries to find a reconciliation. 
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The faith of which Tennyson speaks in the prologue is not 
so much a religious faith as a belief in the great axioms 
which necessarily precede the reasoning process. The 
prologue is a far closer piece of reasoning than has usually 
been observed ; indeed it is something like a series of 
syllogisms, with axiomatic premises. Speaking of that 
ultimate reality from which the nature of man must be 
derived, and endowing it with personality because it is the 
highest thing he knows, he writes : 


* Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute ; 
Thou madest Death ; and lo, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust ; 
Thou madest man he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


We have but faith: we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness : let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music, as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 
We mock thee when we do not fear ; 
But help thy foolish ones to bear ; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light.’ 


But his faith was itself a more valuable kind of know- 
ledge, and this knowledge is certainly not in conflict with 
the most recent conclusions of our most advanced physi- 
cists. In his Gifford lectures on the nature of the physical 
world, Eddington remarks that the most crude anthropo- 
morphic conception of God is nearer to the ultimate reality, 
in which the human spirit lives and moves and has its 
being, than anything that the mathematical formulas of 
science can give us. Browning more boldly proclaimed the 
fact in ‘ Abt Vogler,’ 


‘ The rest may reason and welcome. "Tis we musicians know.’ 
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The reasoning which Browning thus contrasts with 
knowledge was the inductive, and throughout * Abt Vogler ’ 
he bases his knowledge on a series of deductions from what 
is axiomatic. He cannot doubt the power of the ultimate 
reality to fill the heart which its power has expanded. It 
was exactly this process of thought which, when the 
inductive reasoning had failed (as it must always fail when 
it tries, step by step, to cover the entire distance from a 
grain of sand to the Godhead), enabled Tennyson to write : 


‘A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d “ I have felt.” 


No, like a child in doubt and fear : 
But that blind clamour made me wise ; 
Then was I as a child that cries, 

But crying, knows his father near.’ 


Tennyson comes back directly to that primal mystery which 
transcends reason, the mystery that anything should be in 
existence at all, the mystery of Being, or what St Augus- 
tine called ‘That which Is.’ Tennyson uses the very phrase : 


. and what I am beheld again 
What is, and no man understands 
And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach through nature, moulding men.’ 


This is the ultimate reality which Herbert Spencer 
described as unknowable, in the sense of being beyond the 
scope of inductive science ; it had no cause beyond itself, 
and, in simple terms, had ‘ always been there.’ It was the 
beginning and end of all things, and, being entirely self- 
dependent, was ‘supra-rational’ and supernatural. In 
this primary and necessary assumption of all science, he 
said, we find something that may coincide with the primary 
assumption of religion. Tennyson, knowing the uses of the 
inductive reason better than almost any other poet in the 
history of literature, nevertheless rejected its uses exactly 
as Herbert Spencer did when he was confronted by that 
ultimate reality. 


‘That which we dare invoke to bless, 
Our dearest faith, our ghastliest doubt, 
He, They, One, All; within, without ; 
The Power in darkness whom we guess, 
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I found him not in world or sun 

Or eagle’s wing or insect’s eye 

Nor thro’ the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun.’ 


The immense intellectual range of these stanzas has 
never received its due. In the first four lines he reviews 
monotheism, pantheism, polytheism, the idea of an 
immanent God (within), the idea of a transcendant God 
(without), a personal God indicated by a pronoun, and the 
Power in darkness before which the man of science stands 
in reverence, as something too high to be narrowed by a 
pronoun, yet certainly not below the level of conscious 
being. The conclusion to which he comes is the result of 
something more like direct vision than discourse of reason, 
yet it is really deducible from the great axioms of the 
perennial philosophy. It is not unlike the great chapter in 
the Confessions of St Augustine in which he employs the 
same method and concludes that, though the Light shines 
in darkness and the darkness cannot comprehend it, ‘ Love 
knows that Light.’ 

The world in which we are living is suffering profoundly 
from the loss of that Light. The entire human race is 
losing its survival values through the idea that no great 
central aim can be achieved by any human effort. Two 
generations of the young have been taught to despise and 
ridicule the permanent values of the human spirit, and two 
world wars have deprived them of the cultural background 
which might have provided a standard of judgment and 
saved them from thinking that the proof of intense feeling 
is its manifestation in meaningless or obscene gibberish, 
and that deep meanings are only to be found in drivel. It 
is time that the world regained the lost classical virtues of 
precise thought and lucid expression ; time above all that 
the arts should regain that lost height from which it was 
once possible to see universal nature move by universal 
mind, as Sophocles, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, and Tenny- 
son saw it. The scepticism of our time has not been dic- 
tated by the discoveries of science. Newton certainly 
knew enough about the universal sequences of cause and 
effect to make him take a mechanistic view of the universe, 
if he had been in the mood for it. But the conclusion of 
his ‘ Principia’ is one of the most profoundly religious 
utterances on record. lt is not the facts that make the 
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scepticism, but the mood in which we look upon them. 
The leaders of contemporary science are to-day far nearer 
to the Platonists than to Francis Bacon, even though 
Tennyson himself called him, with unconscious irony, ‘ the 
first of those who know.’ It is quite safe to say that, as 
surely as the words of Virgil have survived for nearly 
twenty centuries, the faith expressed by Tennyson that 
there is an abiding purpose in the universe will, twenty 
centuries hence, still be one of the great salutary factors in 
human life, if the successes of inductive science with the 
atom allow human life to survive so long. 

Sir Charles Tennyson’s book adds to the poet’s stature 
by showing us through what tragedies and despairs, what 
doubts and agonies, he clung to his belief in the immortality 
of the human soul. He clung to it because he saw that, 
without it, all our human progress was nothing more than 
the momentary brilliance of a sky-rocket : 


‘The wages of sin is death. 
If the wages of virtue be dust 
Would she have heart to endure 
For the life of the worm and the fly ?’ 


He made it clear that his belief was not the outcome of 
mere wishful thinking, but of what might be called an 
axiomatic certainty of a meaning and purpose in the uni- 
verse. He could not believe that the great onsweep of the 
human race through the ages, with all its splendid purposes, 
could be nullified by its final physical elimination on a 
frozen planet rolling around an extinct sun. His belief was 
rooted in a deeper conviction about the nature of the 
ultimate reality, and the purposes implicit in the creative 
act. If the ideas of justice and goodness had any validity, 
they could derive their imperatives only from 


‘That God, which ever lives and loves.’ 


A power that could evoke such ideas and such high purposes 
in man, and then annihilate him, would be no better, he 
declared, than a mocking fiend. This was the axiomatic 
conviction behind his belief in some 


. . . far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.’ 


It was in the ultimate reality of God that Tennyson saw 
the great procession of nature originating. Mankind, 
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endowed with a freedom of will which allowed him to go 
astray, proceeded from it. He saw the dark side of the 
process : 


* Evolution, ever striving after some ideal good, 
And reversion ever dragging evolution in the mud.’ 


No pessimist of our time has noted more incisively the 
things that are wrong with the world; in the political 
sphere, for instance, 


* Freedom free to slay herself, 
And dying while they shout her name.’ 


But he saw that man’s highest impulses also proceeded 
from the Power in darkness, and that the Figure through 
whom the world might be ennobled and redeemed was at 
one with it : 
‘ And so the Word had breath and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds.’ 


ALFRED NOYEs. 





( 508 ) 
Art. 8—OLD NAMES, OLD NUMBERS. 


DEAR to many soldiers are the old regimental numbers, in 
great part threatened with oblivion as a result of recent 
Army changes. That regiments will not readily let them 
die, however, may be gathered from such a notice as 
recently appeared in the Press under the heading of a 
county regiment—with the numbers once borne by both 
its constituent battalions conspicuously displayed—that 
at a station abroad a ceremonial parade was taking place, 
its object being to mark the amalgamation into one 
battalion of its former two. ‘ The resulting battalion,’ 
said the announcement, ‘ will now be the First Battalion 
of the —th Regiment (—th and —th Foot).’ 

The numbers within brackets were, of course, repre- 
sentative of those old ones by which, together with now 
generally obsolete designations, the battalions were known 
when each of them formed a regiment, before, that is to say, 
they were linked into a single unit under the territorial 
reorganisation of 1881. The threat to the absorbed 
battalion’s number will necessarily be far greater than that 
to the number of the battalion by which it is absorbed, if 
only because precedence on parade, etc., is still governed 
by this last (obsolete though the numbers be). 

In the case of the first twenty-five infantry regiments 
of the Line, it must be explained for readers not, perhaps, 
very well acquainted with such matters, the circumstances 
are different, for both their regular battalions always bore 
the same old number, and consequently when their second 
battalion is absorbed the memory of no number (or 
‘numerical title,’ as it was once styled) will be thereby 
threatened. The two regular battalions, for example, 
which constitute The King’s Own Scottish Borderers, have 
always been the 25th Foot; and the same applies, mutatis 
mutandis, to the 60th Rifles and Rifle Brigade, all whose 
battalions were always ‘ of the family.’ 

But from the Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) onward, who 
combine the old 26th (Cameronians) and the old 90th 
(Perthshire Volunteers) Light Infantry, there must in- 
evitably be much overshadowing of the second number, 
prevented while the second battalion remained in being, 
but all too likely to be deepened when it has vanished. 
And the process will tend to be repeated throughout the 
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forty or so other regiments of the Line, unless checked by 
the vigilance of officers past and present and their friends.* 

Apart from all else, what a redundancy, an overcrowd- 
ing, an embarrassment of riches, these latest amalgamations 
will bring about, in officers’ and sergeants’ messes in the 
way of trophies, regimental silver, etc., how many objects 
dear to the soldier’s heart will be superfluous and crowded 
out—an inscribed snuff-box, perhaps, presented by King 
George the Third to his ‘Own’ regiment, and the one 
thing saved from a disastrous fire at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
in the ’sixties ; a set of wine-coolers given by one regiment 
to another in memory of hot-weather hospitality in some 
station on the Plains, and inscribed to that effect beneath 
their crests ; a challenge-cup won in some big tournament ; 
a series of old prints; to say nothing of massive centre- 
pieces commemorative of battle-incidents peculiar to the 
unit which is to disappear. And, above all, a stand of 
Colours encrusted with the scrolls of victory. 

Differences and distinctions in dress and customs, so 
cherished in the Army, have not invariably been confined 
to regiments, for battalions of the same regiment, as was 
only natural where famous corps were linked together, 
_have sometimes preserved them. It would be a pity if, 
upon amalgamation, ali should be swept away. A 
‘regimental call’ on the bugle might perhaps remain, or 
the ‘ march past’ of the absorbed battalion be sometimes 
played, or call and march be played, it may be, as ‘ extras.’+ 

It is instructive to note how, even nowadays, when 
uniform has been reduced to the ne plus ultra of plainness, 
the love of distinctions, or distinguishing marks, persists, 
though it may only be shown in that small, but conspicuous 
article of dress, the forage-cap. Old ‘ facings,’ which were 
beginning to reappear in mess-dress when the last war 
broke out, in all their old range of shades and colours, are 
now confined to caps and shoulder-flashes, but their re- 
appearance is welcome even there, not only for the relief it 
affords in a drab world, but because the colours recall old 
memories associated with time-honoured numbers. 

Though many of the old facings can never be seen again, 





* Even where, as in some cases, it is actually the 2nd battalion that is 
retained, it will be called the 1st battalion. 

+ The 70th Foot, for example, after becoming 2nd East Surrey, retained 
its old Scottish march past ‘ The Lass o’Gowrie.’ 
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some of the names given to the various tints and shadings 
are of interest. There were seven or eight varieties of red, 
for instance, ranging from scarlet to ‘ Pompeian purple,’ 
and the same number of yellows, of which the most fanciful 
was probably the ‘ filomot ’ (feuille morte) of a regiment of 
light infantry. Greens had the widest range, there being 
a dozen of them in all, including * popinjay green,’ * bottle 
green,’ ‘ Lincoln green,’ ‘ gosling green,’ and ‘a bright, 
lively green.’ And all the differences, petty and trivial 
though they may seem to many, were prized exceedingly 
by their possessors, whose descendants nowadays would 
welcome their full return. 

Even more to be regretted than that oblivion should 
overtake old numbers and distinctions would be that it 
should be the fate of those old regimental heroes and 
‘ characters ’ who were legendary within their units. Men 
like Wellington, Lynedoch, and Harris, of course, far 
transcend their regimental reputation and can never be 
forgotten; but there are others, held in equally high 
esteem within their regiments, whose memory may perish 
when the regiments die. 

Great names such as those just mentioned may be 
honoured regimentally for reasons peculiar to the unit. 
The old 90th Foot, for instance, honours the name of 
Thomas Graham, Laird of Balgowan and victor at Barossa, 
in after years the veteran Lord Lynedoch, for what he did 
for Britain in the Peninsula, but it has a particularly warm 
place in its heart, also, for his services to the regiment, 
which he raised, trained (in conjunction with Rowland Hill, 
another of its commanding-officer heroes), and commanded, 
and to which he gave for its badge the ‘ mullet,’ or ‘ spur 
royal,’ which is in the Cameronians’ crest to-day. 

The 69th Foot (South Lincolnshire), another of the old 
regiments which are about to disappear, have a humbler 
hero. The first man to board the Spanish three-decker 
‘San Nicolas,’ in the Battle of Cape St Vincent (the 
regiment was noted for frequent service as marines), was 
one of its privates, called Mathew Stevens, who received 
the swords of the surrendering officers upon the quarter- 
deck, and nonchalantly tucked them under his arm. Pro- 
moted to corporal, he fought in all the battles in which his 
regiment was engaged, and as quartermaster was present, 
eighteen years later, at Waterloo, before retiring on a 
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pension. Belonging to the same regiment was a celebrated 
character named Captain Richard O’Dogherty, among 
whose exploits was the retaking from the enemy of the 
troopship in which he and his company had embarked in 
Minorca. Having overpowered the prize-crew which had 
been put on board, he persuaded the master to make a dash 
for freedom, one dark night, through the enemy squadron, 
and alter course for Gibraltar, a feat which was successfully 
accomplished after a running fight with a French frigate. 

Another regimental hero of humble rank in a unit about 
to disappear was Private Richardson Taylor, 52nd Light 
Infantry. At the siege of Cannanore, in 1783, this man 
performed an act of bravery of great assistance to his 
comrades when, in order to discover whether the moat sur- 
rounding the citadel was fordable, he waded waist-deep 
into the water under a murderous fire. In similar fashion 
the 70th (made 2nd East Surrey) honours the memory of 
Private Henry Dowling, winner of a medal for valour in the 
Maori War of 1861, the first occasion on which the decora- 
tion was awarded in that campaign. 

Buglers and drummers have also their share of honour 
in regimental annals, though perhaps no 2nd Battalion 
bugler has quite the fame of that hero of the 13th Light 
Infantry who, when ordered during a critical moment of 
the assault at Ghuzni to sound the ‘ Retire,’ substituted 
for it the ‘ Advance,’ pleading that ‘ the 13th don’t know 
the ‘‘ Retire.’’’ Nevertheless a 2nd Battalion regiment, 
the 52nd, has its bugler-hero in Thomas Hawthorne, who 
sounded that same ‘ Advance’ at an equally critical stage 
of the assault on Delhi, amid the debris of the Kashmir 
Gate. In lighter vein is the story of the bugler of another 
2nd Battalion regiment, the 76th. At the crossing of a 
river on the Canadian frontier in the war of 1812-14 he had 
his headdress knocked off by a bullet while he was sounding 
a call, and calmly replaced it by a forage-cap, extracted 
from his haversack with his disengaged hand, while he 
continued to sound. 

The names of Anthony Lutz, William Murphy, and 
Charles Templeton, gathered at random from various 2nd 
Battalion histories, were greatly honoured in thei units. 
The first-named belonged to an early 96th, originally a 
corps of foreigners in the British service. During the 
fighting before Alexandria in 1801 he captured in single 

2L2 
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combat the flag of a French brigade called ‘ the Invincibles.’ 
It had previously been taken by the 42nd (Black Watch), 
but had again been lost in the mélée. Lieutenant Charles 
Templeton of the 76th (the ‘Old Immortals’ of Anglo- 
Indian history), who fell at Lake’s siege of Bhurtpore, and 
was known as ‘ the little man with the lion’s heart,’ is a 
humble hero of that regiment. In the memoirs of John 
Shipp may be read a vivid account of his exploit, telling 
how, having sworn to place the Union Jack in the breach 
of the fortress wall, young Templeton succeeded in doing 
so at the second attempt of the ‘ Forlorn Hope’ and was 
killed. William Murphy, private in the 84th (York and 
Lancaster), was sole survivor of his regiment’s detachment 
at Cawnpore, massacred in the most atrocious happening 
of the Mutiny. In after years he returned to the scene as 
keeper of ‘the Well’ and cemetery. An officer of this 
same 84th, Major William Justin McCarthy, the oldest 
soldier in the regiment, commanded it in Havelock’s 
column in the first relief of Lucknow. He had joined the 
Service in the year of Waterloo, forty-two years earlier. 
A note appended to his name in the regiment’s history 
records of him that ‘ owing to his years he broke down 
from fatigue during the operations.’ 

A few more names of persons, humble and not so 
humble, may be picked from 2nd Battalion records. In 
the 81st Foot (Loyal Lincoln Volunteers), at one time a 
Highland unit, it is recorded how a certain Major John 
Ross brought a round dozen of his name into the corps— 
surname and Christian name, John Ross, identical. Inci- 
dentally, it is also on record that at that period (circa 1788) 
the wearing of the kilt, prohibited to civilians, proved such 
a draw to recruiting that it filled the ranks to overflowing 
wherever, in Scotland, a Highland regiment appeared. 
This was a contrast to the trend noticed some thirty years 
later, when another Highland regiment, the 73rd (Perth- 
shire), later to become 2nd Battalion of the Black Watch, 
was, with some other units, instructed to discard the kilt 
as it was considered a hindrance to recruiting. 

Rutland, our smallest county, too small to have a 
regiment to itself to-day, once had the 58th Foot for its 
own, one of the five ‘ blood-brotherhood ’ regiments which 
served at Gibraltar throughout the Siege. Young Arthur 
Wellesley (called ‘ Weslie ’ on its roll) got his company in 
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the 58th, by purchase, having already served as a subaltern 
in the 76th, the regiment which long afterwards, as 2nd 
Battalion, was to be linked with the 33rd to form his 
regiment, ‘ the Dukw of Wellington’s.’ One of the 76th’s 
commanding officers was Cyprian Bridge, a noted character, 
who succeeded to the position in 1858, without purchase, 
after thirty-three years’ continuous service in the regiment. 
Such length of service was nothing out of the common in 
those days, and was often exceeded. Nicholas Wilson, for 
example, of the 77th (East Middlesex, afterwards linked 
with the 57th West Middlesex, ‘ The Diehards,’ to form the 
Middlesex Regiment), served for forty years before he 
obtained command. He was killed in the Indian Mutiny 
after close on fifty years of regimental service. 

Surprising, too, to modern ideas accustomed to the 
three or four years of command now usual, is the length of 
time during which command of a regiment might be re- 
tained. William Boyle, who got command of the 89th 
(linked in more recent times with the 87th, to form the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers), held the post for sixteen years, and 
was only fifty-three when he died, after distinguished 
service which included the Crimea and the Mutiny. Joseph 
Clarke, of the 76th—we are still dealing only with 2nd 
Battalion regiments—was eighteen years in command. 
But perhaps the record in this respect is held by Mildmay 
Fane who, as a subaltern, had been severely wounded at 
Quatre Bras. He had already commanded a regiment for 
five years when he exchanged into the 54th (West Norfolk), 
which he commanded for another thirty-two, after which, 
at sixty-five years of age, he was given a divisional com- 
mand in India. A further remarkable case is that of 
Robert Garrett, of the 46th (South Devonshire). Having 
seen strenuous service in the Peninsula, in the course of 
which he was several times wounded, he went for fifteen 
years on half-pay until, in 1854, he took the regiment to 
the Crimea and there became, it is recorded, ‘ a familiar 
and well-remembered figure in the trenches.’ 

Not invariably were these old regimental heroes so 
wedded to their units as to earn no fame outside them, 
either during or after their regimental soldiering. Sir 
John Gaspard le Marchant, for example, at the end of long 
service with the 99th (Duke of Edinburgh’s), distinguished 
himself greatly in the first Carlist War in Spain, after 
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which he commanded his regiment for three years, and 
then became successively Governor of Newfoundland, 
“Nova Scotia, and Malta, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras Army. His father, a noted officer in the Peninsula, 
had fallen at Salamanca in command of the Heavy Cavalry 
Brigade. 

Of heroes of the Southern Irish regiments disbanded 
some thirty years ago one is reluctant to speak, and in any 
case their regiments are finished and done with, so that 
not even amalgamation may, to a certain extent, per- 
petuate their names or numbers. Their heroes, and some 
mention of the ‘ characters’ in which Irish units were so 
rich, must be looked for in old histories—Indian histories 
mostly, for as ‘ Bombay,’ ‘ Madras,’ or ‘ Bengal Europeans ’ 
in the H.E.I.C.’s service, they belonged of old (with two or 
three other units) to British India. On the occasion of 
their disbandment King George the Fifth, mindful of their 
services and knowing their value, issued an order to all 
ranks wherein he spoke of the ‘ full heart with which he 
bade them farewell.’ He said, too, that in entrusting to 
him their Colours for custody they had charged him with 
a responsibility of which he would be very proud. In 
many a Southern Irish cottage may still be seen, treasured 
possessions of old soldiers and their sons, framed examples 
of the message—‘ External Relations Act ’ and ‘ Republic ’ 
notwithstanding. 

To turn to some old Highland numbers which no sup- 
pression of battalions, surely, must erase from memory, 
78rd, 74th, and 93rd seem to call particularly for notice ; 
but as one skims their records, noting names and deeds of 
heroes, the difficulty of selection among these is obvious. On 
one occasion the 73rd (then 2nd Royal Highland Regiment), 
under the command of the celebrated Norman M‘Leod 
of M‘Leod, became divided by storms in the Indian Ocean, 
one portion landing at Madras and another portion at 
Bombay, the latter after being thirteen months and thirteen 
days at sea. Both portions were quickly in action against 
Hyder Ali, ‘ the most formidable enemy,’ says Macaulay, 
‘ with whom we ever had to contend in India,’ and when 
once more united they fought on against Tippoo Sultan, 
under the equally celebrated John Campbell, until the 
capture of Seringapatam, having earlier won fame in the 
capture and defence of Mangalore. The 73rd, in fact, 
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placed the first three battle-honours on the Black Watch 
Colours. When Sir George Harris, sixteen years after 
Seringapatam, was rewarded with a peerage, he chose as 
the supporters to his arms a soldier of the 73rd and a 
Madras sepoy.* The 73rd was luckier than some other 
regiments in that, in the linking of units under the terri- 
torial reorganisation, it reverted to its parent 42nd (Black 
Watch), so that the number ‘ 73,’ exceptionally, runs little 
risk of ultimate oblivion. 

A curious story concerning this 73rd occurs in the 
regimental history : how, at its last parade as a separate 
regiment, the Colours, being old and fragile, were caught 
by the wind when ‘let fly’ during the march-past. That 
piece of the Regimental Colour which bore the treasured 
numeral LX XIII became detached, and fluttered to the 
feet of the reviewing general. 

The 74th (later linked as 2nd Battalion, Highland 
Light Infantry), one of the regiments presented with a 
special Colour for Seringapatam and Assaye, once had a 
commander, John A. Mein, who held the appointment 
eighteen years, and died while in command. A veteran 
of Assaye, in which hard-fought encounter he was badly 
wounded—all the 74th officers were either killed or 
wounded there—he finally succumbed to fever in the 
pestilential climate of San Domingo, having taken the 
infection through devoted nursing of his men. Another 
name which adds lustre to the regiment’s annals is that of 
Alexander Seton, commanding the troops on board the 
ill-fated ‘ Birkenhead ’ when she foundered with the loss 
of three hundred and fifty-seven lives out of a total of 
five hundred, fifty-six of them (the largest number of any 
detachment on board) belonging to the Highland regiment 
already mentioned, the 73rd. At the time he met his 
death Seton had been gazetted to the 74th’s command, 
but had not received the news. 

As a third selection from the rich offering of the 74th 
may be taken Captain Lachlan McQuarrie, who joined in 
that rank in 1777, ‘ owing,’ it is stated, ‘ to family reverses.’ 
Sixty-two years of age at the time, he was reported on as 
being ‘ as hale and fit for duty as any man half his age.’ 





* Though he also held the coloneley of the 73rd, Lord Harris is the par- 
ticular hero of that other grand old 2nd Battalion regiment of Indian history, 
the 76th (Hindoostan), 
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Placed on half-pay after six years’ active service, he died 
in 1817, at the great age of one hundred and three, ‘ thus 
ending,’ says the notice which appeared in a newspaper 
of the time, ‘ a line of chieftains in unbroken descent from 
several generations before Bannockburn.’ 

For many the grand old number, ‘ 93,’ linked later with 
another historic Highland number, ‘ 91’ (it had not far to 
go), carries perhaps the most appeal of any ; and, certainly, 
for distinguished commanders it would be hard to beat it, 
as a glance at its history will show, When its old leader 
Colin Campbell welcomed it in the Mutiny as his standby 
and first favourite of the Crimea his thoughts flew back to 
the Alma and the epic of the ‘ Thin Red Line.” So many 
of its commanding-officers, in fact, achieved distinction 
that to select any of them for notice in a paper such as 
this would be particularly invidious. An exception may, 
perhaps, be made for one—John Alexander Ewart—who, 
though he actually commanded the regiment for a short 
time only, gained great renown in all its fighting. Having 
served with it throughout the Crimea, he performed 
prodigies of valour (the cliché may be forgiven) in the 
Mutiny, leading its stormers in the assault on the Sikander- 
bagh at Lucknow, one of the most stirring exploits of the 
relief. Set upon by a body of rebels, he slew six of them 
and took their standard, receiving two dangerous sabre-cuts 
in doing so. Later, in the fighting at Cawnpore, he had 
his left arm carried away by a roundshot. On the final 
suppression of the revolt he was given command of another 
great 2nd Battalion regiment, the 78th Highlanders, where 
his name again figures in an outstanding list of command- 
ing-officers. 

As this brief summary draws to an end, we turn the 
pages of the Army List to a famous Yorkshire unit, the 
K.O.Y.L.1I., whose 2nd Battalion, the 105th Foot, was 
once a regiment of Madras Infantry, one of those ‘ Euro- 
pean’ regiments, already spoken of, which did so much 
for us in the turbulent periods of our Indian empire- 
building. The memory of this old regiment, though in 
common with the one or two other ex-Indian ‘ European ’ 
units remaining to the Army it is now to be absorbed and 
not disbanded, should not be allowed to fade. The Madras 
‘Europeans’ had not the fame—as they had not the 
opportunities—of those from Bombay and Bengal, which 
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came into the British Line, mostly as South of Ireland 
units, soon after the Mutiny. But the K.O.Y.L.I., in 
continuing to revere its own old ‘ 51,’ will assuredly not 
allow that ‘105’ to die which gave it its motto: Cede 
Nullis. 

The receptive Mr Creevey, in a memorable passage of 
his ‘ Papers,’ tells how, when walking in the Park at 
Brussels with the Duke of Wellington a few weeks before 
Waterloo, he asked the great man what might be the 
chances for England in the campaign which was at hand. 
At that moment, to quote the text of the ‘ Creevey Papers,’ 
‘seeing a, private soldier of one of our infantry regiments 
enter the park, gaping about at the statues and images : 
** There,’ he replied, pointing to the soldier, “‘ it all depends 
upon that article whether we do the business or not. Give 
me enough of it, and I am sure.” ’ 

‘That article’ might have belonged to any of the two 
dozen Infantry of the Line regiments that were to fight at 
Waterloo ; and though only some quarter or so of these 
were 2nd Battalion regiments, as we have understood it 
in these pages, he may quite well, also, have been in the 
ranks of one of them—52nd, 69th, 73rd, ete. 

Needless to say, when it comes to citing exploits, from 
the days of Marlborough down to the introduction, in 1881, 
of the territorial system of nomenclature in lieu of the old 
numbers, there is little to choose between regiments (as is 
equally the case to-day). An interesting excursion into 
Army history may, nevertheless, be made by matching, 
as it were, outstanding performances of, say, 2nd Battalion 
regiments with those of Ist Battalion ones, or with exploits 
of those twenty-five senior regiments in the Army List to 
which no old numbers were joined. Exploits, that is, of 
numbers which run considerable risk of being forgotten 
against those to which the threat is not so real. 

As complementary, therefore, to the 57th’s (a Ist 
Battalion regiment’s) historic performance at Albuhera— 
and to take but two pairs of examples—might be placed 
a 2nd Battalion (the 66th’s) heroism at Maiwand ; and as 
balancing the immortal story of the 13th Light Infantry’s 
detachment in the pass before Truckee, on the North-West 
Frontier, in 1845, the gallant gesture of the 46th (South 
Devonshire, later to be the 2nd D.C.L.I.) during the War 
of Independence. 
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The first pair are too well known to call for extended 
notice. At Albuhera, in one of the bloodiest and most 
critical battles of the Peninsular War, the 57th lost 
twenty-three officers and more than four hundred men out 
of five hundred and seventy all told, while sustaining the 
furious attacks of Soult’s best troops, admonished by its 
colonel, the gallant Inglis (himself to fall before the day 
was out), to ‘Die hard, the 57th!’ (The ‘ Drums and 
Fifes,’ conspicuous in their yellow uniforms, standing un- 
armed, died quite as ‘ hard’ as any.) This was the battle 
of which William Napier wrote the words about ‘the 
strength and majesty with which the British soldier 
fights.’ 

Nearly seventy years after Albuhera, in a deed of 
valour almost equally famous, 2t Maiwand, in Afghanistan, 
fell the last remnant of the 66th (Berkshire), overborne by 
numbers and impossibly handicapped by bad tactics, 
closing round their Colours under the indomitable Gal- 
braith. ‘ History does not record,’ says the inscription 
at the base of the ‘Maiwand Lion’ in the square at 
Reading, ‘ a finer example of courage.’ 

The story of the 13th Light Infantry’s detachment in 
the Truckee Pass has been commemorated by Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle in his fine poem ‘The Red Thread of 
Honour.’ In one of those arduous operations known to 
soldiers on the North-West Frontier as ‘ crowning the 
heights,’ a patrol of sixteen men, after a long and difficult 
ascent, reached their appointed crest to find themselves 
ambushed and overwhelmed. Cut off from their supports, 
who could not reach them, and in full view of the road 
below, they sold their lives dearly. When some might 
possibly have escaped and rejoined the rearguard, they 
stayed on, until all were slain. But the stand they made 
allowed the column they were protecting to get through 
unmolested and reach camp. Now, it was customary 
among those hillmen, when a chieftain fell bravely in 
battle, to tie a red or a green thread round his right or 
left wrist, the red (on the right wrist) being the mark of 
highest valour. When, later, the bodies were recovered 
and brought in, each bore a red thread tied, not on one 
wrist, but on both. 

This was a Ist Battalion regiment, or, rather, one 
belonging to the twenty-five seniors in the Army List 
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which absorbed no other regiment. Another Light 
Infantry regiment, the 32nd (Cornwall), which is also an 
absorbing regiment, will surely never suffer, as far as in it 
lies, the old number, 46th, which it absorbed, to perish, 
Among its most treasured records this 46th keeps the 
remembrance of a beau geste which was not made by a 
foeman in acknowledgment of valour, but by its own 
self, to save its comrades. The fact that the scarlet 
feathers which, in memory of the deed, it took for crest 
passed on absorption to the 32nd to adorn its helmet- 
plate, will help that grand regiment in its resolve to keep 
‘46’ alive. 

During the bitter fighting in General Howe’s advance 
on Philadelphia (September 1776) a composite British 
regiment, which included several companies of the 46th, 
repelled the repeated attacks of a body of ‘ Washington’s 
Horse,’ and so infuriated were the Americans at their 
repulse that they sent in word to the British headquarters 
that the troops responsible need expect no mercy, if ever 
they met again. 

The ‘ troops responsible’ were mainly soldiers of the 
46th ; and to prevent quarter, if asked for, being refused 


on their account to any other regiment they dyed their 
previously yellow feathers red, that they might be con- 
spicuous and unmistakable in the future fighting. 


P. R. BurTLer. 





( 520 ) 
Art. 9.—RADIO IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Rapt1o, which to-day plays such an important and intimate 
role in the family life, the politics, the national economy, 
and the education of the American people as well as in 
their entertainment, was in its infancy in North America 
at the close of the First World War. Wireless telegraphy, 
invented by Marconi, was being freely used, but the possi- 
bilities of broadcasting by its agency had not been seriously 
explored and it was regarded as a fad for amateurs to 
play with. In 1916 a young Russian Jew, David Sarnoff, 
who is now President of both the Radio Corporation of 
America and its affiliate, the National Broadcasting 
Company, was serving as an assistant engineer on the staff 
of the American Marconi Company and he submitted to 
his chief a prophetic memorandum, which opened with 
these words: ‘I have in mind a plan of development, 
which would make radio a household utility in the same 
sense as the piano or the phonograph. The idea is to 
bring music into the house by wireless.’ 

Scant attention, however, was paid to his memorandum 
by Sarnoff’s superiors, but an expert technician in the 
employ of the great Westinghouse Company of Pittsburgh 
embarked upon experiments in radio broadcasting with 
phonographic records and their encouraging success induced 
the directors of his company to sanction the erection of a 
modest 100-watt station, KDKA, which has now a strength 
of 50,000 watts. KDKA made radio history on election 
night, Nov. 2, 1920, when it broadcasted from Pittsburgh 
over the air the returns which restored the Republican 
party to power through the election of Warren Harding 
as President. 

The nation-wide publicity given to this exploit aroused 
the keen interest of a people always avid to try new 
inventions and started radio on its spectacular career in 
North America. Thousands of Americans began to build 
home-made receiving sets or radiophones, as they were 
called ; manufacturers discerned a new line of profitable 
production and embarked upon it; and enterprising 
individuals and syndicates risked their capital in the 
erection of broadcasting stations. Thereafter radio never 
looked back and a progressive improvement in its technique 
promoted the rapid growth of its popularity. A negligible 
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number of radio sets in 1920 had increased to 3,000,000 
in 1924 and to 8,000,000 four years later. But there was 
an even more spectacular expansion of radio in the years 
of the great depression, and the number of radio sets grew 
to 18,000,000 in 1930 and to 33,000,000 in 1936. By 1940 
it had reached 40,000,000, and to-day the number of sets 
in the United States is not far short of 50,000,000. Radio 
is to-day the favourite gadget of a gadget-loving nation 
and it was estimated not long ago that 84 per cent. of 
American households owned radios, whereas only 40 per 
cent. had telephones and 39 per cent. bathtubs. 

These sets are served by 4 national networks, 35 regional 
networks, and over 900 local stations. The giants of the 
radio industry in the United States are the four great 
networks, the NBC, Columbia (CBS), Mutual (MBS), and 
American (ABC), whose key stations, called WEAF, 
WABC, WOR, and WJZ, are located in the city of New 
York. Radio City, the magnificent building erected by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., provides harbourage for the 
NBC and ABC stations and the other pair of networks 
occupy what were formerly two of the best theatres in 
the city. Their payrolls are enormous : NBC, for example, 
has about 1,400 employees in Radio City alone and an 
additional 1,000 in its establishments in Washington, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco. These 
networks dominate radio in New York, but they enjoy no 
monopoly of public favour and at least three other stations 
in the city, WNEW, WHN, and WMCA, are very profitable 
enterprises. Yet the networks exercise a commanding 
influence over radio in the United States, because they 
serve not merely the people of New York and its vicinity 
but the inhabitants of every section of the country through 
the programmes which they supply to local stations. 

There is an immense diversity in the quality of the 
service given to their public by these local stations. If 
they are in the hands of well-educated public-spirited 
people, possessed with imagination and initiative, it can 
be very good, but, if the control rests with money-grabbing 
entrepreneurs of inferior education, it can be very poor 
and its fruits positively harmful. Over one-third of the 
local stations in the United States have no connection with 
any network and support out of their own resources their 
programmes, which are geared to the intellectual level of the 
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tributary community and find their greatest sustenance 
in recorded pieces. A substantial proportion are owned 
by newspapers, which find them a very profitable sideline, 
and others are controlled by business interests like large 
stores, which want generous advertisement for their wares. 
The local stations, if they are in intelligent hands, perform 
a very useful service in fostering local artistic talent of 
different kinds and improving the public taste in music 
and literature. Some of them have a hard struggle to 
make ends meet, but others are very prosperous enter- 
prises, yielding their owners profits as high as $100,000 
per annum, and the measure of their success depends 
largely upon the prosperity of the community which they 
serve, its intellectual vigour, and the brains and initiative 
of the station’s management. 

Experiments in municipal ownership of radio in the 
United States are few and far between, and by far the most 
successful is WNYC owned by the city of New York, 
which celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday on July 5. 
Established in 1924 by municipal politicians for their own 
ends, it was badly managed and remained an ineffective 
agency of radio until 1934, when a famous radical politician, 
the late Fiorello La Guardia, after taking office as Mayor 
of New York, revitalised it and raised its prestige by his 
effective use of it for his own original weekly broadcasts 
on Sundays about civic and national problems. He had 
the wisdom to appoint a very competent director in 
Mr Morris Novik, and under his skilful and enlightened 
direction WNYC is now counted by many Americans the 
country’s model station. It was the first station to devote 
large quotas of important air time to high-class music, and 
its American Music Festival, an annual event which 
occupies twelve days, has introduced to the American 
public for the first time the best works of native composers. 
It has also paid great attention to educational films of 
high quality and, when the United Nations’ organisation 
moved to New York, it made available its microphones to 
it. The networks and some local stations have given 
spasmodic coverage to the proceedings of the UNO, but 
only WNYC has broadcasted every delegate’s speech both 
in the Security Council and the General Assembly and also 
some of the discussions of subordinate organisations of the 
UNO when they were in session. Two cities in Florida, 
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Tampa and Jacksonville, and Dallas in Texas, operate 
municipal radio stations but of lower merit. 

One regrettable feature of the radio’s fortunes in the 
United States is the decline in the number of stations 
operated by universities and schools mainly for cultural 
objectives. At one time these educational stations num- 
bered over 200, but through lack of funds or inefficient 
management most of them have closed down. However, 
some thirty stations of this type still survive and those 
owned by the Universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
the State colleges of Ohio and Iowa, and St Lawrence 
College in the northern part of the state of New York 
continue to produce programmes of high quality. But 
one of the most interesting educational ventures in radio 
is sponsored by an organisation called the Rocky Mountain 
Radio Council, which gets financial support from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. With headquarters in Denver, 
the Council has eulisted the support of some twenty 
universities and colleges and an equal number of radio 
stations, and it has been producing nearly 400 programmes 
every year. In harmonious cooperation with the educa- 
tional institutions and the broadcasting stations, it searches 
for promising talent in writing, singing, acting, and speak- 
ing in the colleges and elsewhere in a wide territory and, 
after instruction, gives it scope over the air. Its pro- 
grammes attract interested audiences and its financial 
fortunes have prospered so well that it has been able to 
liquidate part of its debt to the Rockefeller Foundation 
and has a prospect of becoming self-sustaining. 

One interesting development in American radio has 
been the increase in the number of stations controlled 
by organised labour. The Chicago Federation of Labour 
led the way in securing a licence for a station WCFL in 
Chicago and other labour bodies have followed its example 
in different parts of the country; the labour unions are 
also large purchasers of time from networks and local 
stations for statements of their case. Various religious 
groups also operate stations and the oldest of them belongs 
to the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, but the best- 
known is station WBBR in Brooklyn, N.Y., through which 
the strange and highly unpopular sect known as ‘ Jehovah’s 
Witnesses ’ employs the latest advertising technique to 
spread their peculiar gospel. 
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It was only during the late war that public attention 
was directed to the immense volume of broadcasting in 
foreign languages. It was suddenly discovered that 
managers of polyglot stations, usually through ignorance 
or carelessness, were giving free time to broadcasters who 
were in close touch with German and Italian consulates 
and were skilful propagandists for the cause of the dictators. 
An investigation revealed that thirty tongues besides 
English were being spoken on the radio systems of, the 
United States. Eighty-four stations permitted broad- 
casts in Polish, 66 in Italian, 58 in Spanish, and 30 in 
German: even the Armenian, Albanian, and Arabic 
tongues were broadcasted each from two stations, and a 
station in Iowa offered a broadcast in Mesquakie, the 
language of the Sac and Fox tribes of Indians. Disci- 
plinary measures were taken against the offenders and 
these were tightened after the United States entered the 
war. 

Stations in New York, Chicago, Detroit, and other 
large cities find broadcasts in foreign languages very 
profitable. Station WBNX in New York carries pro- 
grammes in ten foreign languages, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Polish, Greek, Armenian, Ukrainian, Yiddish, and 
Lithuanian and, in addition, programmes in English 
designed to make special appeal to Irish and negro listeners. 
WOYV, another station in New York, derives an annual 
revenue of $300,000 from programmes in Italian. Such 
foreign programmes experience no difficulty in finding 
sponsors to support them, as experience has shown that 
nationality in the United States has a competitive value 
in business. Germans, Poles, Italians, and other foreign 
immigrants and their descendants in the first generation 
show a marked preference for doing business with racial 
compatriots. But these programmes in foreign languages 
are bound to keep alive a separate racial consciousness and 
it is questionable whether they are conducive to welding 
the inhabitants of the United States into a community 
with a homogeneous political outlook upon international 
problems. 

Any household in the United States can enjoy free of 
charge the benefit of all programmes within the range of 
its receiving set because their production is financed by 
advertisements of goods or services. There are, roughly, 
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three types of radio advertising : (1) the network advertis- 
ing based upon contracts of varying length between the 
networks and advertising agencies; (2) national spot 
advertising ; and (3) local retail advertising, in which the 
networks do not participate. All the more prosperous 
local stations rely upon revenues from all three sources ; 
they carry substantial volumes of network commercial 
advertising and national spot business and allocate the 
rest of their available time to local retail advertising. 

To-day radio advertising has become a specialised 
profession in the United States. The officials of the 
advertising agencies, who purchase time for their clients, 
are very exacting appraisers of the value of each radio 
station. They collect data about each community from 
official statistical bulletins, chambers of commerce, news- 
papers, department stores, and motor registration bureaux, 
and they learn to rate the value of a station for advertising 
purposes by the size of its potential audience, the wealth 
of the latter, the number of its wholesale and retail stores, 
and the buying habits and special foibles of the community. 
They also study peculiarities about conditions for radio 
reception, which are very variable: one wave-length is 
better than another in a certain district and interference 
can be serious in mountainous terrains, while even in large 
cities there are ‘ blind spots,’ in which a signal, strong 
elsewhere, becomes weak. They are also concerned with 
the efficiency of a station’s equipment and the ability of 
its management, and they prefer stations which have 
smart lively announcers with good voices, show initiative 
and imagination in their programmes, and are on good 
terms with the local press. 

As radio grew in popularity in the United States and the 
number of stations and receiving sets rapidly increased, it 
became obvious to even the strongest advocate of free 
enterprise that unfettered freedom for it would produce 
chaotic conditions, which would nullify its value to the 
public. Accordingly, the first move towards its regulation 
was made by the Radio Act of 1927, which created a 
Federal Radio Commission, charged with the duty of 
safeguarding the interests of the public by the formulation 
of standards for application in the granting of licences for 
the use of the radio frequencies then available. It began 
operations on the promise that in granting licences the 
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governing consideration should be the character of the 
programmes offered and its first report contained this 
statement: ‘The Commission believes it is entitled to 
consider the programme of service rendered by the various 
applicants and to favour those which render the best 
service.’ 

When a bill was introduced in 1928 in Congress to 
prolong the life of the Commission, which had been limited 
to one year, and the usual preliminary hearings about its 
merits were held by a committee, the Senior Radio Com- 
missioner reported his conclusion after a year’s practical 
experience that selections of stations should be made 
on the basis of priority in use and that a ‘policy of 
hearings at which there is presented all testimony of the 
demonstrated capacity of the station to render service 
is a much better test of whom is entitled to use these 
channels.’ 

The Commission secured an extension of its life and by 
1929 it had formulated its standards for programmes to 
meet in fair proportions ‘ the tastes, needs, and desires of 
all substantial groups among the listening public,’ for 
whom the ideal well-rounded programme should aim at 
‘ entertainment consisting of music of both classical and 
lighter grades, religion, education, and instruction, dis- 
cussions of important public events and questions, weather 
and market reports and matters of interest to all members 
of a family.’ 

The broadcasting interests recognised the duty of the 
Commission to take into account the quality of the service 
offered by their programmes and they did not oppose the 
decision of Congress in 1944 to replace the Radio Act with 
a stronger regulatory statute, the Federal Communications 
Act. To the committee, which held hearings in regard to 
this new statute, the Chairman of the Radio Commission 
gave the following testimony : 


‘ Our licences to broadcasting stations last for six months. 
The law says that they must operate in the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity. When the time for a renewal of 
these station licences comes up, it is the duty of the Commission 
in passing on whether or not a station should be re-licensed 
for another licensing period to say whether or not their past 
performances during the last licence period have been in the 
public interest.’ 
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In the Senate there was some support for insertion in 
the new statute of mandatory provision requiring the 
Commission to compel the allocation of 25 per cent. of 
all broadcasting facilities for the use of educational, 
religious, agricultural, labour, cooperative, and similar 
non-profit-making organisations and the owners of some 
large stations were sympathetic to the proposal. But it 
was defeated and Congress preferred to rely upon the 
incorporation in the new statute of the relevant provisions 
of the Act of 1927, which gave the Commission full author- 
ity to supervise programmes. It was, however, instructed 
to study the problems involved in supervision, and in 
1935 it produced a report to the effect that the existing 
legislation had the flexibility essential for the attainment 
of the desired objective and that there was no need for 
specific mandatory provisions about the contents of 
programmes. 

The Federal Communications’ Commission, as the 
regulatory body was rechristened, therefore inherited from 
its predecessor the doctrine that its decisions must be 
based upon the quality of services offered in programmes. 
Its validity has on several occasions been challenged in the 
courts by broadcasting interests, whose spokesmen argued 
that the Commission practised a form of censorship 
repugnant to American concepts of freedom of speech, 
and that its authority should be limited to technological 
matters. But the Courts have always rejected these 
arguments as invalid and a decision in the case of the 
National Broadcasting Company versus the United States 
contained this pronouncement : 


‘ The Commission’s licensing function cannot be discharged 
therefore merely by finding that there are no technological 
objections to the granting of a licence. If the criterion of 
public interest were limited to such matters, how could the 
same Commission choose between two applicants for the same 
facilities, each of whom is financially and technically qualified 
to operate a station, since from the very inception of Federal 
regulation of radio, comparative considerations as to the service 
to be rendered have governed the application of the standards 
of public interest, convenience or necessity ? ’ 


The commercial programme, paid for and in many cases 
also selected, written, cast, and produced by advertisers 
or advertising agencies and proclaiming in exuberant 
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terms the virtues of certain goods or services, is by far the 
largest item of the daily radio menu of the American people, 
but British ears do not take kindly to the constant inter- 
polation of puffs of laxatives, hair lotions, and deodorants. 
But the American public is now inured to them and manu- 
facturers and merchants would not continue to allocate 
such large sums to advertising over the radio, if they were 
not satisfied with its results. To-day more than half of 
the broadcasting time used in the United States is devoted 
to these commercial programmes, and such of them as 
present as their leading figure some entertainer of nation- 
wide popularity like Jack Benny or Bob Hope attract by 
far the largest audiences. But since the early days of 
radio both the producers and the Federal Communications’ 
Commission have recognised that what are called sustaining 
programmes play an integral and indispensable role in the 
American system of broadcasting. The five distinctive 
functions of a sustaining programme can be classified as 
follows : 


1. To secure for the station or network a means, by which 
with the general orbit of its programme’s service it can achieve 
a balanced interpretation of public needs. 

2. To provide programmes which by their very nature 
cannot otherwise be sponsored properly. 

3. To provide programmes for the tastes and interests of 
important minorities. 

4. Tosupply programmes devoted to the needs and purposes 
of non-profit organisations. 

5. To create a field for experiments in new types of 
programmes, immune from the restrictions imposed on pro- 
grammes, in which the advertiser’s interest in selling goods 
predominates. 


The originators of these sustaining programmes have 
at their command the services of writers, musicians, actors, 
and producers, whose talents are far beyond the capacity 
of any local stations to match, and they embrace in their 
scope many subjects and issues, for which adequate 
treatment is best secured in the great metropolitan centres, 
where the nation-wide networks have their headquarters. 
Accordingly, the great majority of the sustaining pro- 
grammes of high quality are produced by the organisations 
of the networks, which sell them to their affiliated stations. 
There has been a progressive improvement in the efforts 
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of the networks to make an honest contribution to the 
education and enlightenment of the American people. 
At the time of writing, for example, the National Broad- 
casting Company is producing an interesting programme 
designed to show what contributions, organisations, and 
individuals are offering to the building of a stable inter- 
national order through their work for the United Nations’ 
Organisation, governmental agencies, and private enter- 
prises for the common good. 

But, unfortunately, investigations of the Federal 
Communications’ Commission have disclosed that sustain- 
ing programmes of a ‘ highbrow’ flavour, however good 
their quality, secure a very inadequate distribution over 
the country and are often rejected by the local stations. 
Some years ago the Columbia system sponsored an admir- 
able programme called ‘ Invitation to Learning.’ Dis- 
tinguished scholars, authors, and critics met informally 
to discuss in cooperative broadcasts the great classics of 
literature ; the programme was admirably produced and 
scrupulous care was taken to avoid a flavour of inteliectual 
superiority, which would annoy the average citizen of 
Skiddunkville, Kansas. Its educative value was enormous, 
but less than 30 per cent. of the stations of the CBS network 
saw fit to carry it. However, an excellent programme 
produced over the ABC network and called ‘ Child’s 
Works,’ in which Miss Helen Parkhurst interviewed 
children and showed uncanny skill in getting them to talk 
naturally about their problems, was kept on the air for 
two years. 

Among the educators of the United States and the 
stratum of society known as the intelligentsia there are 
two schools of thought about radio. One group holds 
that it has fallen irretrievably into the hands of money- 
making commercialists, that its products have a vulgarising 
influence, and that nothing good can be expected from it. 
The other group believes that it can be made a most potent 
influence for the elimination of bigotry and ignorance and 
the combating of reactionary ideas, and so with this idea 
in view it works assiduously for the improvement of the 
quality of radio programmes. A constant barrage of 
criticism is directed at them by organisations of educa- 
tionalists, women’s clubs, and other bodies, and it is 
supported at intervals by a great paper like the ‘New 
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York Times,’ which delivered this indictment of radio in 
an editorial : 


‘The virtual subordination of radio’s standards to the 
philosophy of advertising has inevitably led the networks into 
an unhealthy and untenable position. It has permitted 
Gabriel Heatter to shift without emphasis from a discussion of 
the war to the merits of a hair tonic. It has forced the nation’s 
best entertainers to act as candy sellers and debased their 
integrity as artists. It has permitted screaming voices to yell 
at our children to eat this or that if they want to be as efficient 
as some fictional character. ... The broadcaster has often 
argued that it is not his function to reform the public taste but, 
be that as it may, it certainly is the broadcaster’s responsibility 
not to lower it.’ 


The BBC has no lack of critics at home, but not a 
few Americans after some months’ experience of its 
programmes return to become fiercely critical of the radio 
fare provided by their own stations. A report of the 
Federal Communications’ Commission cites with implied 
approval this denunciation of American radio from the 
pen of Mr Lewis Gannett, a distinguished literary critic : 


‘The aspect of home life which most disgusted me on my 
return was the radio. BBC programmes may be dull and army 
radio programmes may be shallow, but, if a soldier in Europe 
has had a chance to hear the radio at all, he heard it straight 
without the neurotic advertising twaddle which punctuates 
virtually every American programme. The first evening that 
I sat by a radio at home I heard one long parade of headaches, 
coughs, aching muscles, “‘ unpleasant full feeling ’’ and gastric 
superacidity. Our radio evenings were a sick parade of 
sicknesses and if they have not yet made us a sick nation, I 
wonder why ?’ 


To such indictments the producers of radio, like the 
directing spirits of Hollywood, retort that they must 
produce for the mass and cater for its likes and dislikes, 
and that, until the spread of higher education in the United 
States creates a public with more refined and enlightened 
appetites, they must cater for the standards of the average 
habitué of Sinclair Lewis’ ‘ Main Street.’ When their 
critics tell them that even by this standard their entertain- 
ments are poor in quality and ask whether the intelligent 
minority has not some rights, the answer of the radio 
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industry is to produce an impressive table of statistics 
about the wide variety of high-class entertainments pro- 
vided—the grand operas, the symphony concerts, the 
“town meeting’ debates on international problems, the 
many hours of cultural broadcasts, and the diversity of 
intellectual appetites for which they try to cater. 

But, in a recent issue of the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ Mr 
Gilbert Seldes, who was Director of Television programmes 
for the CBS and the author of a trenchant book called 
‘ The Seven Lively Arts,’ included American radio in this 
damaging critique : 

‘ The great entertainment industries are creating before our 
eyes a cultural proletariat: the intellectually disinherited— 
the emotionally homeless, whose function is only to answer the 
telephone and say what programme they are listening to. 
Mass media are not the only forces working to that end but 
they are the most powerful. Every imitative sterile picture or 
programme, however harmless, enlarges the passive audience, 
brushes more and more stragglers into the central robot mass, 
and so justifies the next series. Movies and radio entrench 
themselves by creating the kind of audience they want—the 
audience which does not grow and makes no demands is dumbly 
grateful—the ideal audience for a totalitarian nightmare.’ 


The radio industry of the United States is at the moment 
faced with two grave problems. One of them relates to 
the technological revolution forced upon it by the clear 
demonstration of the superiority of a new system of radio 
engineering called ‘frequency modulation,’ popularly 
known as F.M., over the original type of standard equip- 
ment for broadcasting, the system of amplitude modula- 
tion (A.M.). Any detailed explanation of the techniques 
of the two systems is superfluous and it will suffice to say 
that the regulating factor in A.M. is the depth of the sound 
waves and in F.M. their frequency. The volume of 
extraneous noises called static has always been a basic 
disability of A.M., very exasperating for listeners, and 
F.M. can eliminate it and give greater tonal purity to 
broadcasts. Moreover under F.M. a much greater number 
of frequencies on the air will be available, and it is forecast 
that, when it is in general use, there should be room for 
ten networks instead of the present four and for a total of 
4,000 radio stations. Another advantage of F.M. is that 
the cost of erecting and equipping new stations will be 
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substantially cheapened and individuals and groups with 
limited capital will have a chance to enter the field of 
radio. But the transformation from A.M. to F.M. will 
occupy some years and it will involve an estimated capital 
expenditure of 120 million dollars on stations, while the 
American public will have to invest at least two billions of 
dollars in new F.M. sets before the shift is complete. 

The second great problem of the radio industry concerns 
the impact of television upon its fortunes. The popularity 
of the latter is growing by leaps and bounds and this year 
the sales of television sets in the United States will exceed 
a million and a half, a number which will fall short of 
meeting the demand. A recent meeting of the National 
Association of Broadcasters at Chicago heard Mr Wayne 
Coy, a member of the Federal Communications’ Com- 
mission, declare: ‘Make no mistake—television is here 
and here to stay. It is a new force unloosed in the land. 
I believe it is an irresistible force.’ 

And when Mr Merlin Aylesworth, a former president 
of the NBC system, adopted the role of Cassandra and 
predicted that radio, as the United States knew it, was 
doomed to perish within three years, Mr Coy concurred in 
this prophecy with the caveat that he gave it a longer 
time limit. So far, however, television has not been a 
profitable venture for such stations as are equipped with 
it, as their aggregate losses in 1948 amounted to fifteen 
million dollars, but initial costs of equipment were largely 
responsible for them. The alarming portent for the owners 
of ordinary radio stations is that the television stations are 
getting a steadily increasing proportion of radio advertising. 
Unfortunately for them an average television station costs 
$350,000 to build and about $220,000 per annum to run 
and these sums are beyond the resources of the owners of 
many small stations. Accordingly the extent of the capital 
expenditures which are facing the radio industry through 
two revolutionary developments suggests that its profits, 
which have been very large, will be substantially curtailed 
in the coming years. 

It remains to be seen whether the fabulous sums now 
spent on radio programmes and the enormous salaries 
commanded by the top flight of radio stars can be continued 
under these circumstances. The Kellogg Company, manu- 
facturers of breakfast foods, once sponsored at a cost of 
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some $28,000 per week a programme called ‘ The Circle’ 
which one critic described as ‘ a high-time big-time lovely 
spree,’ and the remunerations drawn for each performance 
by the following galaxy of stars were as follows: Ronald 
Colman $5,000, Carole Lombard $5,000, Lawrence Tibbett 
$5,000, Cary Grant $4,000, and Groucho and Chico Marx 
(as a team) $4,000. The balance of the cost was devoted 
to a director, writers, an orchestra, a quartette of singers, 
and incidental expenses. The review ‘ Variety ’ estimated 
the weekly costs of Jack Benny’s revue for talent alone at 
$22,500, of Bob Hope’s show at $12,000, and of ‘ Informa- 
tion Please,’ the American equivalent of the ‘ Brains 
Trust,’ at $10,000. Walter Winchell, who specialises in 
racy gossip, was some years ago rated the highest paid 
individual in radio with gross weekly carnings estimated at 
$5,000, but he probably now yields first place to Milton 
Berle, a comedian, whose success in television, after a 
mediocre career in radio, is said to be earning him more 
than $750,000 per annum. The drawing power over the 
radio of a national favourite of original gifts like Kate 
Smith is enormous and her audience in 1943 was estimated 
at twenty-three million people: she was actually able to 
raise by a series of broadcasts four million dollars for the 
Red Cross, and to sell within twenty-four hours over 
two million dollars worth of war bonds to people who by 
her instructions telephoned stations after listening to her 
appeal. Lately the foremost stars have been profiting 
greatly by a keen competition among the great networks 
for their services, and successful raids through which the 
Columbia system captured from its rivals last spring such 
stars as Jack Benny, ‘Amos and Andy,’ Edgar Bergen, 
Bing Crosby, and Frank Sinatra cost it heavily. Radio 
has also produced huge fortunes for manufacturers of 
equipment for it, and none of them were more successful 
than Powel Crosley, originally a broadcaster, who starting 
with virtually no capital in 1926 sold his holdings in 1945 
for twenty-two million dollars. The general level of the 
fare provided by American radio may fall below the 
standards of the BBC but there is a substantial credit 
balance in its favour. High-class musical programmes 
sponsored by commercial interests have made a notable 
contribution to the remarkable growth of public interest 
in operatic and symphonic music during the last twenty 
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years. And the United States might not have shed its 
isolationist attitude and accepted international responsi- 
bilities commensurate with its power, if scores of intelligent 
political commentators and analysts of news had not day 
after day over the radio given the American people an 
effective education about the realities of international 
affairs and their implications for their own country. 
The late Franklin Roosevelt also used the radio with 
superlative artistry for the same purpose, and without its 
aid he might not have won his last three victories and been 
able to mobilise the American people for their magnificent 
effort in the common cause of freedom. 

Canada has often marched step by step with the United 
States in the acceptance of new inventions, but it lagged 
behind in the field of radio. In 1928, two years after net- 
work broadcasting had been effectively organised in the 
United States, the complaints about the backwardness of 
radio broadcasting in Canada and the confusion prevailing 
in it were so numerous that the King Ministry appointed 
a Royal Commission to investigate the problem. Its re- 
port made a recommendation that the Government should 
spend funds for the improvement of radio, and in 1932 the 
Bennett Ministry made the first move towards bringing 
some order out of the prevailing chaos by establishing the 
Canadian Radio Commission and providing it with funds. 
But its record of accomplishment was not considered satis- 
factory by the Liberal Ministry, which regained power in 
1935, and it passed in 1936 the Canadian Broadcasting 
Act, which created a Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
with a governing body of eight members and endowed 
them with full authority over all radio activities in the 
Dominion. 

This Corporation, which is supposed to be independent 
of all political control, has now been functioning for 
thirteen years, and its task has been complicated by the 
necessity of making special provision for the needs of the 
34 million French-Canadians, whose claims for equal status 
for their language in radio could not be disregarded. As 
a result there are now in operation three separate Canadian 
networks, in which the Corporation, popularly known as 
the C.B.C., and the private stations are in partnership. 
The Trans-Canada network is composed of 24 basic and 
9 supplementary stations and of the former 8 are owned 
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by the C.B.C., 16 by private interests. The Dominion net- 
work, operated mainly during evening hours, is composed 
of 30 basic and 13 supplementary stations, and all the 
basic stations on it are in private hands except CJBC 
Toronto, which the C.B.C. operates as the key station of 
the network. The French network has 3 basic stations 
operated by the C.B.C. at Montreal, Quebec, and Chicou- 
timi and 10 supplementary stations, which are all in private 
hands. 

The Canadian system is therefore a synthesis of public 
and private ownership and it does not work without con- 
siderable friction. The great weakness of the present 
arrangement is that the C.B.C. controls the private 
stations, with whom it is often in competition, and the 
private broadcasting interests complain bitterly that the 
C.B.C. treats them unfairly and pursues a persistent policy 
of aggression, whose aim is to extinguish them and secure 
a monopoly of the air. They have therefore been agi- 
tating, with the support of powerful newspapers, for a 
change, which would strip the C.B.C. of its regulatory 
powers and entrust them to a Federal Commission, autho- 
rised to supervise both the C.B.C. and the private stations, 
but this demand has so far been rejected by the Govern- 
ment. 

The main source of revenue for the C.B.C. is a licence 
fee of $2.50 per annum for every radio set, which yielded 
3-4 million dollars in the fiscal year 1947-48, but it also 
secured 1-8 million dollars from fees for commercial broad- 
casting, to which it has been giving increasing scope under 
pressure of financial necessity. But even with this expan- 
sion, last year only 17-7 per cent. of the total air time of 
Canadian radio was occupied by commercial broadcasts, 
and consequently Canadian audiences have far fewer inter- 
ruptions of their programmes by eulogists of soaps and 
cosmetics than their American brethren, of whom many 
in the northern states show a partiality for Canadian 
stations. The C.B.C.. for example, every Wednesday 
night offers a programme which is unique in North America. 
For the whole evening a series of non-commercial broad- 
casts, arranged primarily for the benefit of discriminating 
listeners, are given over the Trans-Canada network. On 
the other hand, thousands of Canadians tune in habitually 
to American stations and the C.B.C. networks carry a 
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substantial number of programmes bought from the 
American networks. There is room for improvement in 
the average quality of the C.B.C. programmes, but the 
Corporation has made a notable contribution to the con- 
solidation of Canada’s national unity and the preservation 
of her cultural independence. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON. 





( 537 ) 
Art. 10.—SPAIN: LOADED DICE AT LAKE SUCCESS 


THE publication in book form of Count Ciano’s ‘ Diplo- 
matic Documents’ in December 1948 gave further con- 
firmation, should it be required, of the truths so often 
sustained in these pages that Spain was never the tool of 
the Axis and that General Franco exercised a great and 
subtle statesmanship in keeping his own country out of the 
war and the Germans on the other side of the Pyrenees. 
In the introduction to this book Mr Muggeridge shows how 
these irrefutable documents of Ciano prove that General 
Franco was the great stumbling-block to Hitler and 
Mussolini at the moment when Soviet Russia was col- 
laborating actively with both of them. 

It is always impossible to catch up and destroy com- 
pletely an oft repeated story, however false, but there has 
been a progressive destruction of the myth that Spain 
was the tool of the Axis and of other myths concerning 
her past and present actions. This has been taking place 
as the press, the U.N.O., and the governments return to 
some appearance of sanity, and as it seeps down into their 
consciousness that their support from 1941 to 1947 of all 
that was Sovietic and the unfair treatment of Spain from 
1936 until 1949 were grave stupidities, into which they had 
been led by the effective methods of Soviet propaganda 
working through and with the intelligentsia, socialist 
opinion, oriental masonry, and a section of Jewry. The 
change of heart was especially noticeable in the London 
daily press in the month of May. 

It was at that time that the Spanish case came un- 
expectedly for discussion by the U.N.O. at Lake Success ; 
the old passions and debates repeated themselves and the 
whole world resounded with the clash of words between the 
representatives of fifty-nine nations over a matter which 
should not have concerned them, and at a time when they 
should have been occupied in rescuing a world that was 
tumbling over a precipice. 

In a speech in the political committee of the U.N.O. on 
May 6, the Argentine delegate made this remarkable and 
accurate summary: ‘The Spanish question does not 
exist except in the imagination of those who wish to change 
the regime of Spain, and to change regimes is not the 
function of the U.N.O. The function of the U.N.O. is to 
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preserve peace, but if we start trying to change regimes, 
we shall only succeed in starting wars.’ * 

In order to depict intelligibly the proceedings at Lake 
Success, it is necessary to give a chronological outline of 
events within Spain, of her international treatment, and of 
her reactions to that treatment. 

In his New Year’s (1949) message to his countrymen, 
General Franco had pointed out that prodigal assistance 
was being given to other countries and among them ex- 
enemy countries, without any discrimination or guarantees, 
while Spain, who had been neutral and had given assistance 
to the Allies, was ostracised. Though Spain was well 
disposed to other nations and would not despise assistance 
in her serious economic situation, yet, he said, it was proved 
that it was necessary for her to rely on her own efforts, 
which would reap their reward in her greater glory and 
independence. 

In January the regulations governing the new Council 
of the Kingdom (Consejo del Reino) were published. It 
is a consultative body and can be likened in some respects 
to the King’s Privy Council; its title is significant of 
General Franco’s consistent stand that Spain is a monarchy, 
destined by law (the law of succession) to be ruled by a 
Spanish King of royal blood. The Council consists of 
the President (Speaker) of the Cortes, the senior prelate, the 
senior Captain-General, the chief of the General Staff, 
the president of the Council of State, the president of the 
Supreme Court, the president of the Spanish Institute, 
four councillors elected by the Cortes, and three councillors 
nominated by the head of the state from among members 
of the Cortes. It must be consulted on important affairs 
of state such as the declaration of war, the succession, and 
the return to the Cortes of laws which the Council considers 
call for their further consideration. This constitution of 
the Consejo del Reino complements and completes the 
fundamental laws of the Spanish regime, the labour charter, 
the charter of Spanish citizenship, the constitution of the 
Cortes, and the law of succession. If the critics of the 
Spanish regime in the U.N.O. and the statesmen of foreign 
nations would study these laws instead of applying slogans 
and catch titles to that regime, they would appreciate its 





* Translation from ‘La Vanguardia.’ 
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highly representative and constitutional character and 
revise the misconceptions which have led them in the 
U.N.O. into such a ridiculous and untenable position. 
Had they drawn their conclusions logically and scientific- 
ally from facts instead of emotionally from prejudice, they 
would see that General Franco’s dictatorship is qualified 
by a beneficent constitution and that it is in many respects 
a milder form of bureaucratic totalitarianism than that 
existing here, while the Spanish citizen enjoys a fuller 
freedom in most of his activities than the citizen of this 
country—except in respect to communism and its activities 
tending to destroy law and order, which in Spain are 
considered to be treasonable. The Spanish representative 
system is functional instead of party-political, but that does 
not make it the less representative of the will of the people. 

Resulting from an interview with General Franco 
obtained by a correspondent of the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ a 
long debate (forty-five pages of Hansard) took place on 
February 2 in the House of Commons, which demonstrated 
a sad ignorance of the subject on the part of many members 
of both parties, which a modicum of study of the funda- 
mental laws of Spain and the procedure of her parliament 
could correct. One young self-confident member, who 
considered himself an authority on Spain because he had 
secretly spent some days with brigands in the mountains, 
turned on the old gramophone record used by the Soviet 
and satellite delegates in the U.N.O. debates, while even 
those who professed friendship for Spain thought it 
necessary to repeat the old unreasoned cliché of ‘ detesta- 
tion of the Spanish regime.’ Mr Mayhew’s remark, ‘ This 
theory of the neutrality of Franco during the war cannot 
be held for a moment,’ is indefensible. If Spain was not 
neutral, she must have been allied with one side or the 
other, which obviously she was not. 

Small notice was taken of this debate in Spain, where 
public opinion was giving less and less value to the British 
official attitude and words, and where the fact that Spain 
is more necessary to British interests than vice versa 
became increasingly evident. But to both Englishmen and 
Spaniards it is a puzzle that the British Government should 
be a veritable fortress against friendship with Spain. It 
has made Great Britain and Stalin appear as partners in a 
common policy. 
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In February the issue of a small loan of twenty-five 
million dollars to Spain by the Chase National Bank 
showed that Spain’s credit was good and that the people 
who rudely turned their backs on her in society were ready 
to do business with her. 

A sign of the approval of the Vatican was evident in 
the Papal blessing sent ‘to the Spanish nation and its 
government over which General Franco presides’; the 
blessing was accompanied by the words that His Holiness 
hoped ‘that the world would grant to the Spanish people 
their appreciation for the many services rendered to tie 
cause of religion and civilisation.’ 

This Papal declaration and blessing was especially 
opportune here, because in March the London ‘ Observer ’ 
published an unrealistic article on its front page in which, 
among other inaccuracies, their correspondent stated he 
had ‘evidence that the Vatican is disassociating itself 
from the Franco regime.’ 

A solemn requiem mass was said at the Escorial on 
February 28, the anniversary of the death of Alfonso XITI, 
attended by General Franco, his government, the Council 
of the Kingdom, representatives of the Grandees, and a 
vast congregation. This should serve as a corrective to 
those who attempt to show that monarchists as such are 
opposed to General Franco, notwithstanding the facts that 
he is himself a monarchist, as his words down the years 
have shown, and that the regime is a monarchy, under a 
temporary dictatorship, as proved by the fundamental 
laws of Spain. 

On April 1 there was celebrated with the greatest en- 
thusiasm the tenth anniversary of the victory of Spain over 
communism. In Madrid, in the Paseo de la Castellana, a 
great military parade and a march past General Franco 
took place, with great applause on the part of huge crowds 
shouting ‘ Franco! Franco! Franco!’ Itis the fashion 
to jeer at such manifestations and say that they are stage- 
managed ; they probably are, as are such functions every- 
where, but no observer could fail to note the genuine 
signs of affection and reverence for the General, for which 
the improvement he has made in social and labour con- 
ditions is one of the motives, as are also the foreign boycott 
and the dignity with which it has been received. In his 
speech the General made the following points : 
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‘ Our victory has not ended. No nation after such a war 
has ever found itself in a more grave and difficult situation. 
Spain has become the target for Russia to shoot at, owing to 
the malice of some and the weakness of others. The infiltration 
of the Cominform terrorists is attempting to stop our peace and 
progress. The old liberal and socialist systems are quite 
incapable of solving the very grave problems of the world 
to-day. If it is true that our Pyrenean barrier is considered to 
be of some value, it is not on account of its altitude but because 
it has a united nation behind it. Thanks to our regime we 
won our war and kept out of the other and we are now resisting 
the most serious international conspiracy of all times. Our 
losses and restrictions are insignificant in comparison to those 
of other nations, who have enslaved themselves to foreign 
assistance. We have administered our victory with generosity 
We are not a political party but a national movement based on 
the ideals of God and the devotion to duty manifested by 
those who died for the causes of God, Country, and Justice.’ 


On April 8 took place the closing session of the Cortes 
in which the President (Speaker) Sr Esteban Bilbao 
congratulated the chamber on the important legislation 
they had passed, and finished with the following words : 


‘The Christianity of our race was the first to conquer 
atheistic and materialist communism and for this we are never 
to be forgiven. But we won that battle without the help of 
Atlantic and Mediterranean pacts, which is entirely due to 
our Caudillo (leader) and our dead.’ 


The Assembly of the United Nations met at Lake 
Success on April 5 and it was immediately evident that the 
case of Spain was still a matter of intense interest, the 
touchstone of socialist doctrine, and that the campaign 
waged by the Soviet against its first victor had still its 
disciplined supporters. Lobbying and discussions on the 
matter were evident at Lake Success in what one observer 
described as a poisoned atmosphere, which gave hope to the 
enemies of Spain and to the republican exiles who had 
realised that their stock was falling. It was at this time 
generally believed in Madrid and elsewhere that a resolution 
would emerge in favour of Spain and her acceptance into 
the family of the Western powers. 

Evidence of a change of heart towards Spain was seen 
in official and press circles in the U.S.A. and in the press of 
London. ‘ The Times,’ whose attitude towards Spain had 
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been doubtful, published on April 25 a friendly leading 
article and in the same issue a laudatory article by their 
military correspondent, who had recently paid a visit to 
Madrid. During the same week Sir Alfred Duff Cooper in 
the ‘ Daily Mail ’ illustrated the true position of Spain and 
the absurdity of the boycott, while the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ 
followed the same line editorially, and then published a 
truly comprehensive and accurate article by its military 
correspondent, Lieut.-General Martin, resulting from his 
visit of investigation to Spain. This seemed to indicate 
which way the wind was blowing and it was hoped that the 
official attitude of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and France 
might show a similar return to reality and justice, but it was 
not to be. 

As on previous occasions exiled republicans and poli- 
ticians were in evidence at Lake Success led by the ex- 
Soviet agent in Spain Sr Alvarez del Vayo, Dr Negrin, etc., 
while the recognised government of the accused country 
was not allowed to defend itself. At this critical moment 
the U.S. Ministry of Justice declared ‘ Friends of Spain ’ 
and ‘The Spanish Republican Association,’ two propa- 
ganda organisations of the Spanish republicans, to be 
subversive and serving the interests of a foreign power, 
which provided yet another proof of what were the interests 
served by Spain’s socialist enemies. 

The guidance of Dr Evatt, the Australian delegate and 
chairman of the Assembly, who curiously manifested a 
strong anti-Spanish bias, secured the postponement of the 
discussion of the Spanish case, which was what Spain’s 
enemies desired. However, on May 5 the unexpected 
collapse of the discussion on the Italian colonies suddenly 
brought the case of Spain, as the next item on the agenda, to 
come before the Political Committee of the U.N.O. There 
were two motions on the paper, one of Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Peru, urging the rescission of the 1946 
resolution withdrawing ambassadors and plenipotentiaries 
from Spain, and the other of Poland, calling on members 
to apply the sanctions detailed in the 1946 resolution and 
to refrain from making any treaties or agreements with 
Spain. 

On May 2 Mr Mayhew declared in the House of Com- 
mons that the British government would oppose any 
move in the U.N.O. to include Spain in the Atlantic Pact, 
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the U.N.O., or the Council of Europe and, during the 
debate in the U.N.O., Mr McNeil reiterated Great Britain’s 
official and hard-boiled attitude towards Spain. 

On May 8 voting took place on the motion for the 
rescission of the 1946 resolution, the result being 26 for, 
16 against, and 16 abstentions—that is to say the resolution 
was passed in the political committee, where an absolute 
majority is sufficient, whereas in the Assembly itself a 
two-thirds majority is necessary. 

The Polish motion, however, was heavily defeated by 
32 against 10, the rest abstaining. 

During the four days’ debate the Western powers had 
taken small part, notwithstanding the vitriolic attack made 
by Mr Gromyko, the Soviet delegate, and Mr Katz Suchy, 
the Polish delegate, against Great Britain, the U.S.A., 
France, Belgium, and Argentina. The defence was left 
to the South Americans. A fierce duel took place between 
the Peruvian and Polish delegates, while Dr Arce for 
Argentina made a remarkable defence of Spain, from which 
a quotation has already been given. The speeches of 
Dr Belaunde, the delegate of Peru, and Dr Mufiz, the 
delegate of Brazil, were outstanding features of the debate. 

Though in general the voting must be taken as the 
measure of the attitude of the various governments towards 
communism and the cold war, for that is what defence or 
persecution of Spain has long ago come to mean, yet there 
were some curious exceptions such as the pusillanimity of 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. in abstaining from voting 
on the first motion though they did oppose the second. 
Then among the Latin Americans, Mexico and Uruguay 
were always expected to side with the Soviet but the 
abstentions of Costa Rica and the anti-communist Chile 
were unexpected. Australia’s and New Zealand’s support 
of the Soviet cause can only be explained by the Socialist 
colour of their governments. 

Notwithstanding the official abstention from voting 
of the U.S. delegate, full recognition of Spain was on May 
10 demanded in the Senate by both Republican and 
Democratic leaders. Senator Connolly, the Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, said, ‘ 1 have never seen 
any logic in having diplomatic relations with Russia but 
not with Spain,’ and the attitude of the State Department 
was severely criticised. 

2N 2 
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A similar incongruity or vacillation appeared in the 
British attitude, for, in contrast to the abstention from 
voting in Lake Success by the British delegate, Mr Bevin 
declared in the House of Commons that he had regretted 
the withdrawal of the British Ambassador from Madrid, 
and that it served no useful purpose. 

Though the resolution had been passed by the Political 
Committee on May 8, it was not until May 15 that the case 
of Spain came before the General Assembly. Again 
lobbying and intrigue took place and Dr Evatt was again 
criticised for his anti-Spanish tendency and the continued 
postponement on the agenda of the Spanish case. The 
discussion of the entrance of Israel into the United Nations 
was on the contrary pushed forward in the agenda before 
the case of Spain and suspicions were aroused that by this 
means another vote against Spain would be obtained in the 
General Assembly, and the event justified the suspicion. 
The enormous power and influence of Jewry in the U.N.O. 
was manifested when, amid a remarkable expression of 
fervour from the public, Israel was admitted as the fifty- 
ninth member of the U.N. by 37 votes to 12. 

It was a remarkable and depressing injustice that 
Spain, who threatened no one with any possible aggression, 
was excluded, while the nation that had gained its position 
by a war of aggression, atrocities, ard the expulsion of 
inhabitants, after defying the United Nations Organisation, 
whose arbitrator was murdered, had been received with 
open arms without safeguarding in any way the Holy 
Places and Jerusalem, which the United Nations had 
themselves declared must be internationalised. 

As has been said, voting took place in the General 
Assembly on May 16. The resolution calling for the 
cancellation of the 1946 restriction on Ambassadors and 
Plenipotentiaries failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds 
majority, the voting being 26 for, 15 against, 16 abstentions, 
and 2 absentees. ‘The Times’’ correspondent made an 
unfortunate and unfair mistake in reporting the resolution 
as one ‘for the resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Spain,’ which had in fact never been broken. 

The debate in the General Assembly followed the now 
classical lines of debates on Spain. As far as Great 
Britain’s delegate was concerned there was a passage of 
arms between Mr McNeil and the Polish delegate on the 
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somewhat irrelevant subject of supplies of aero-engines to 
Spain, and Mr McNeil made the remark that providing 
Spain with arms would be like putting arms into the hands 
of a convicted murderer. It is difficult to expect friend- 
liness from Spaniards in face of such an insult, though 
fortunately many will refuse to accept it as a criterion of 
British opinion and manners. In the debate on the 
Polish motion, which he opposed, Mr McNeil put the case 
clearly when he said that Great Britain was not content to 
lose Spanish food supplies for a ‘ political whim,’ but he 
had forgotten the political whim which had inspired his 
vote on the previous motion. 

To a vertain extent the Soviet victory in the case of 
Spain was a Pyrrhic one, when the less publicised voting 
on the Polish motion is taken into account. This motion 
was put to the vote paragraph by paragraph and the 
voting testified to the complete isolation of the Soviet and 
her satellites, for on one paragraph it was 46 against 
(including U.S.A. and Great Britain), 6 (the red star and 
satellites) for, and 4 abstentions. 

The votes cast in the General Assembly for the Latin- 
American motion were : 


For: South Africa, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Salvador, Santo Domingo, Ecuador, Egypt, Greece, Honduras, 
Iceland, Irak, Lebanon, Liberia, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Para- 
guay, Peru, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria, Turkey, 
Venezuela, Yemen. 

Abstentions and absent: Great Britain, Afghanistan, 
Canada, China, Burma, France, Sweden, Luxembourg, Haiti, 
Belgium, Chile, Holland, U.S.A., Ethiopia, Denmark, Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Iran. 

Against: Russia, Bielorussia, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Uruguay, Guatemala, Australia, Panama, 
Norway, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Israel. 


On May 18 there took place in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment the debate on and approval of the Atlantic Charter. 
In both houses the treatment of Spain in the U.N.O. was 
criticised ; Lord Halifax remarked in his speech : 


‘The latest decision by the U.N. about Spain was regret- 
table. It could have been avoided if the government had not 
followed the course of abstention which never appeared to be a 
powerful posture. In this case it was neither logical nor 
convincing. The atmosphere of unreality which had clung 
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round Spanish affairs was preserved by suggesting that to have 
diplomatic representation implied approval of domestic policy. 
Anybody who believed this had only to look round the world 
to see in which countries we were represented to-day.’ 


It is exactly this last sentence that illustrates the 
injustice of the eclectic attitude of the British Government 
to Spain in comparison with that towards other countries. 

Apart from the abstentions, the two vital votes which 
wrecked the pro-Spanish hopes and gave the victory to the 
Soviet block were those of Israel and Uruguay. It is of 
course impossible to know all the truth about the intrigues 
which took place at Lake Success affecting the result, but 
some observers at the Assembly made the following 
analysis in their reports to the press. 

The Latin Americans were pledged to support the 
Arabs in rejecting Israel’s application for membership and 
the Arabs were pledged to support the Latin American 
motion on Spain. The latter was postponed from day to 
day by the Chairman until at the last moment the Latin 
American delegates received instructions from their govern- 
ments to support Israel’s membership, which they did on 
the understanding that Israel would abstain from voting 
on the Spanish case. This was evidently a misunder- 
standing on their part for, after her successful admission, 
Israel voted against it. As regards the Uruguayan vote 
it was stated that there was only a substitute delegate 
representing Uruguay, who voted against the other Latin 
American countries contrary to the instructions of the 
Uruguayan government. This may not be the whole 
explanation, but it is plausible and fits in with the result 
and the inability of Spain’s friends to count noses accur- 
ately in the lobbies of Lake Success, which frustrated the 
hopes of victory so confidently held before the Assembly 
took place. 

However that may be, it must not be forgotten that 
abstentions were in effect votes against Spain, which, in 
view of the cold war, is difficult to explain except by the 
fact that the British, French, and Belgian governments all 
depend on socialist parties, to whom friendship for Spain is 
anathema, irrespective of geographical, strategic, or econo- 
mic advantages which might accrue to their countries. 
The truth is that socialist regimes built exclusively on 
materialism, collectivism, and class hatred and drawing 
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their authority from below (the voting masses) cannot but 
hate a Spanish regime, which is just the opposite, built upon 
the individuality, equality, and dignity of man, on things 
spiritual and christian, and drawing its authority from 
above. 

The abstention of the U.S.A. cannot be explained so 
easily, for they are not yet officially committed to socialism, 
but the explanation is said to be that the opinions of 
Mrs Roosevelt, Benjamin Cohen, and John Foster Dulles, 
members of the U.S. delegations to the U.N.O., were hostile 
to Spain and prevailed over right-wing opinion and the 
advice of the technical experts of the State Department. 

It was a sorry example of democratic methods that 
15 votes should be worth more than 26, that 16 nations 
should wash their hands in face of the condemnation of a 
nation, representing the most ancient christian civilisation 
of Europe, which was interfering with no other nation, and 
that this should all be done with the backing of the govern- 
ments of Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
White Russia, and the Ukraine, by men cynically having 
on their lips the words liberty, equality, and democracy. 

A comparison of the votes registered against Spain in 
the successive sessions of the U.N.O. since its charter in 
San Francisco in 1945, at the time when adulation for and 
subservience to the Soviets was almost universal, is of 
significant interest. At San Francisco a motion con- 
demning Spain was passed by 50 votes in favour and only 
one (Argentina) against. Im New York in 1946, 36 states 
voted against Spain and in 1947 the number fell to 28. On 
the Polish motion in 1949 we have seen that only 6 states 
voted against Spain and thus since 1945 some 40 to 45 
states had changed their minds as truth and justice perco- 
lated through the miasma of communist/socialist propa- 
ganda. 

The opening of the third session of the parliament 
(Cortes) in Madrid had been postponed pending the decision 
of the U.N. and it took place on May 18. General Franco 
made an opening speech, which was received with constant 
cheers within the House, whose members often rose to their 
feet to emphasise their cheering and approval, and with 
enthusiastic applause by enormous crowds in the streets. 
He stated: that with the continuity of the sessions of the 
Cortes the regime was now fully established and that 
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stable leadership must be maintained; that Spain had 
defeated communism in battle ard that to a Spaniard 
communism and socialism were the same thing; that 
industry had revived and that the Spanish system was 
based on private enterprise with a minimum of state 
interference ; that people must live by their own work 
without foreign help; that the number of prisoners was 
now that of normal times before the civil war; that the 
Spaniards’ charter, social welfare and cultural projects, 
and the reorganisation of the armed forces had been 
accomplished. 

He went on to describe foreign intrigues that had taken 
place against Spain’s neutrality and against her internal 
affairs, and said ‘we were not belligerents in the war 
because it did not suit us and not because we had not 
been urged to belligerency by foolish attempts to provoke 
us. For this reason our pacific attitude had more merit 
and wisdom than that with which foreign malice desires 
to credit us.’ He then read a telegram dated Oct. 2, 1941, 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs from the Duke of Alba, 
the Spanish Ambassador in London : 


‘To-day there lunched at our Embassy Churchill, Eden, 
the English Ambassador in Madrid (Hoare) and others. The 
Prime Minister in conversation said to me that his desire was 
that Spain should ever become happier and stronger, that if 
England won the war, of which he had not the slightest doubt, 
France would owe her much but she would owe France nothing, 
on which account England would be in a position to bring 
strong and definite pressure on France to satisfy the just 
claims of Spain in North Africa. In his opinion Italy, like 
France, would find herself weaker, which would give Spain the 
opportunity of being the strongest power in the Mediterranean, 
in which she could count on the decided help of England. We 
are resolved, he added, to help Spain in every way and we only 
ask Spain not to allow the Germans to pass through her 
territory.’ 


General Franco stated that though the German armies 
were detained on the Spanish frontier, the history of Spain’s 
treatment by Great Britain during the last years proclaimed 
to what extent these promises had been kept, notwith- 
standing the fact that both Roosevelt and Churchill had 
publicly recognised that Spanish neutrality had helped 
the allied cause. 
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He then made a startling announcement, citing tele- 
grams exchanged between the Foreign Office, the State 
Department, and the U.S.S.R. to the effect that in January 
1944 the U.S.A. and Great Britain had proposed an invasion 
of Europe through Spain, which was turned down by the 
U.S.S.R. on the grounds that such an invasion would inter- 
fere with the attack on the Atlantic wall. 

He recalled how, towards the end of the war, Spain 
foreseeing the inevitable difficulties of a Soviet victory, 
and remembering the promises made, had attempted 
to settle relations with Great Britain with a view to the 
future unity of Europe but that Western weakness and 
Soviet intrigues had frustrated the attempt and instead 
Spain had been smothered with abuse. Notwithstanding 
the treatment received Spain was not guided by animosity 
towards other nations, but a Europe divided and saturated 
with marxism was obliging Spain to turn away from it 
towards an approximation with nations of her own blood, 
faith, and speech. ‘ America is again showing us the 
historic destiny of Spain.’ 

The General finished his speech by expressing the spirit 
and desire of Spain to live on good terms with all countries 
and referred especially to the friendship of Portugal, 
the Arab and Latin American countries, who ‘in the 
difficult times of this shameful period have known how 
to be friends. ... Our own authority and our own 
reason come before those of an Assembly, which has no 
authority over us.’ * 

This speech was Spain’s answer to the U.N.O.’s decisions 
and showed, as had the two other speeches, considerable 
restraint and courtesy of expression in spite of the abuse 
thrown at Spain by her opponents. 

Lord Templewood, who as Sir Samuel Hoare was the 
war-time Ambassador to Spain mentioned in the Duke of 
Alba’s despatch to his government, wrote a letter to ‘ The 
Times ’ denying that he had been present at a meeting of 
the kind mentioned in the newspaper report of General 
Franco’s speech and accusing General Franco of telling 
this and many other ‘ apocryphal’ stories. The Spanish 
Embassy replied in ‘ The Times’ that the meeting had 
taken place at a luncheon at the Embassy as described 





* This summary and extracts are translated from ‘La Vanguardia.’ 
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by the Duke of Alba’s despatch and that a notice of the 
luncheon and the guests present had been published in the 
contemporary London papers. Lord Templewood on his 
part replied loftily that the luncheon was doubtless one of 
many he had attended at the Spanish Embassy, but it 
did not constitute a meeting such as he had denied had 
taken place. 

Lord Templewood’s abuse of General Franco, which 
was in essence an accusation against the veracity of Spain’s 
ruler, was deeply resented in Spain and on May 28 last 
the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs published in the 
press a long statement alleging : 


(1) That the meeting which Lord Templewood denied can 
be proved to have taken place by publications in English 
papers, by the telegram received and by asking the Duke of 
Alba or any other of the guests present. 

(2) That the expression of promises to Spain contained in 
the Duke’s cable quoted in General Franco’s speech (above) 
did not in any case constitute an isolated case, but was in line 
with the realistic policy towards Spain followed by the United 
Kingdom, when she was in a difficult case during the recent war. 

(3) That on Nov. 26, 1942, the Duke of Alba reported an 
interview with the Prime Minister in which the latter said 
that ‘his only wish was to have a strong, prosperous and 
happy Spain. In his opinion France and Italy would be 
weakened by the war, which would bring Spain into a position 
such as she had not held for centuries.’ 

(4) That on July 4, 1940, the Duke reported an interview 
with the Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs in which he ex- 
pressed the recognition by the Government of past mistakes 
in their Spanish policy, their readiness to consider all Spain’s 
aspirations, even Gibraltar, and their desire to see a strong 
Spain. 

(5) That the above opinions could not be considered to be 
those of conservatives only, because at that time socialist 
ministers, Messrs Bevin, Alexander, Morrison, and Greenwood, 
formed part of the government. 

(6) That in October 1940 Sir Samuel Hoare handed to the 
Spanish government a note containing certain paragraphs 
from Mr Churchill’s speech at a secret session of the House of 
Commons, expressing goodwill towards Spanish interests and 
concluding: ‘we desire in the future that Spain may have 
the position that belongs to her by right as a great Mediterranean 
power and as an outstanding and glorious member of the 
European family and Christianity.’ 
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This is, of course, a statement of the Spanish case only ; 
at the time of writing this article its accuracy had not been 
officially challenged. If it isan accurate statement, it makes 
the present attitude of the British government towards 
Spain appear still more incongruous, because the same 
regime without change was ruling Spain in 1949 as that in 
power in 1940—a regime which had been recognised de facto 
and de jure in 1939. Spain was considered worthy then 
to be a member of the European family in times of stress 
but is so no longer. 

On June 21 a question was asked in the House of 
Commons by Mr R. Stokes, in which he stated that General 
Franco had made an official claim ‘ that promises had been 
made to him during the war by the allied leaders that 
Spain would acquire territory in North Africa at the 
expense of France on the cessation of hostilities,’ and 
Mr Bevin answered that there was no justification 
in the records of the statement. Though there was a 
modicum of truth in question and answer, their general 
meanings cannot be considered to have taken fully into 
account the statements, which have been cited, and it 
would appear that none of the speakers had read the 
texts, except Mr Platts Mills, who took part in the short 
debate. 

Almost simultaneously with the U.N.O. decision and 
probably because of it or of the political influences behind 
it, the negotiations for a large loan to Spain by the Import 
Export Bank were stated to have broken down. The 
real crisis at this time within Spain was more an econo- 
mical one than a political one, though much more paper 
and words were expended on the latter than the former. 
The economic crisis was truly serious and had two 
main causes: drought and lack of foreign (especially 
dollar) credits; there was also the third cause, the curses 
of bureaucracy and controls, but in Spain that is perhaps 
less serious than the other two causes, and cotton con- 
trols have recently been abolished. The effect of these 
three causes seriously penalised industries, among many 
of which there is a growing discontent and a state of 
crisis. 

The long drought was broken in the late spring in the 
mountain ranges of Spain and the melting snows began to 
have their effect, but insufficiently so in the Eastern 
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Pyrenees, which supply the hydro-electric power for the 
greatest industrial region of Spain (Catalonia); though 
the rivers began to fill in May it must be a long time before 
lakes and reservoirs can supply anything approaching 
normal requirements. In June the great textile industry 
was in a parlous condition with power restricted to two 
days a week. The agricultural production also suffered 
considerably in a country where much of the agriculture is 
by ~.rigation. 

Industry and agriculture necessarily suffered from the 
shortage of foreign exchanges with which to buy new 
materials, machinery, and fertilisers. The shortage of 
dollars is of course world-wide, but other countries are 
receiving Marshall Aid and Spain is not. Consequently 
Spain must look to the bankers for loans or credits. In 
July a group of French bankers arranged a credit of 
23,000 million francs over one year in favour of Spanish 
banks for the purchase of machinery and materials. 

Spanish credit and financial integrity stand deservedly 
high but the treatment of the CHADE (Spanish-American 
Electrical Company) and of the Barcelona Traction 
Company has undoubtedly done it some harm. The 
matter of the Barcelona Traction Company is a complicated 
dispute, into the details of which it does not behove this 
article to enter, but there seem to be certain important 
non-controversial facts to which attention must be drawn. 
Here is a foreign company (Canadian) of great wealth, 
power, and efficiency, which had built up a magnificent 
organisation, contributing immeasurable benefits to Spanish 
industry and agriculture. It is obviously completely 
solvent, but it has been put into forcible liquidation and 
its assets taken over by a local Spanish court on the plea 
that it has not paid its foreign debenture service, which 
the company states it has been unable to do owing to the 
‘force majeure’ of Exchange regulations prohibiting 
remittances. The continued existence of this state of 
affairs must necessarily damage the prospects of new 
foreign investments in Spain as much as it has already 
damaged Catalan industry by the destruction of the 
management and efficiency of the public utility company, 
supplying it with its power at a time of great industrial 
depression. New foreign capital investment in Spain is 
also looked on askance, because British companies with 
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capital invested in subsidiaries in Spain have found it 
impossible over a considerable period to obtain the remit- 
tance of interest and dividends earned and accumulated 
in pesetas, so they are deprived of the just reward for their 
capital and industry. 

It is the prevailing socialist fashion to describe Spanish 
difficulties as if they were the monopoly of Spain. All 
countries are full of difficulties; though some of them are 
different, most of them are identical with those of Spain. 
Alongside the difficulties there marches in Spain a very 
notable progress, not only in material things such as vast 
hydro-electric constructions, building of universities and 
schools, public buildings, roads, etc., but extensively in 
things of the spirit—cultural, theological, scientific, and 
artistic. This is probably the case in Spain to-day more 
than in any other country, and there is good reason to place 
her at the head of modern western civilisation. A recent 
review was published in the Spanish press of what the 
present regime had been able to achieve since 1936 in 
the educational, cultural, and health services of the nation. 
Included in the review were the creation of 10,000 new 
schools, a great number of secondary schools, the reform 
of the universities, and the establishment of a nation-wide 
organisation, the Higher Council of Scientific Investiga- 
tions; in the realm of health services were noted the 
increase in the number of hospital beds for tuberculous 
patients from 2,000 in 1936 to 17,700 in 1948, the building 
of sanatoria and laboratories, and the campaigns against 
leprosy and malaria. 

A persistent fall in stock exchange values brought about 
discussions in industrial and financial circles, such as we 
are accustomed to in this country, as to whether govern- 
ment controls were inflationary or deflationary, though 
they did not reach the climax of confusion of thought 
denoted by the invention and use here on the part of the 
intellectuals of the new word ‘disinflation.’ In July the 
Minister of Finance declared that neither inflation nor 
deflation existed in Spain but stated that in 1941 the note 
circulation was 12,000 millions of pesetas and in 1949 
24,000 millions, and that in the same period accounts in 
the banks had increased from 14,000 to 42,000 millions, 
which shows an inflation similar to that in this country, 
if words have any meaning. 
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The importance of Anglo-Spanish trade can be seen by 
the following published figures : 


1947. 1948. 
Imports to Spain... 7. millions 14,000. 
Exports from Spain ... 211. millions 32,000I. 


Notwithstanding this, there is a shortage of sterling because 
Spain imports largely from other parts of the sterling area 
and especially from Egypt. 

A strong effort was made by the U.S. Senate at the end 
of July to include Spain in the Marshall plan to the tune 
of 50 million dollars. Though it had the support of 
senators of all parties and the motion was passed by a 
substantial majority of the Senate Committee, it was 
subsequently thrown out on the grounds of faulty pro- 
cedure, which was reminiscent of the methods employed 
against Spain in the U.N.O. 

ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY. 
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Dr Bury, Dr G. M. Trevelyan’s predecessor as Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, declared that 
history is science, nothing more and nothing less. Dr 


Trevelyan maintains that it is also an art, with an admix- 
ture of philosophy. No man has proved the truth of his 
opinions more conclusively than Dr Trevelyan in his 


own work. No one can doubt his scientific accuracy, but 
no one can doubt his literary grace and artistry. His 
latest book, ‘An Autobiography and Other Essays’ 
(Longmans), is, as the title shows, a collection, some of 
which is new and some republished. Of the autobiography 
we can only say that we wish that it was much longer, 
because so distinguished a career, beginning at Welecombe 
near Stratford on Avon and now still in full flower at the 
Master’s Lodge at Trinity, Cambridge, has both in its 
ancestral and family background and in its own successive 
phases of literary experience and adventure much to interest 
readers. Other essays such as ‘ History and the Reader,’ 
‘Bias in History,’ and ‘Stray Thoughts on History’ 
contain much wisdom. The Claims of Natural Beauty, 
Social Life in Roman Britain, Religion and Poetry, 
Cromwell, Sir Walter Scott, and Swift are some of the other 
subjects dealt with, and finally there are three sym- 
pathetic and moving tributes to friends lately dead. This 
is certainly a book to enjoy and to keep. 

‘Midland England,’ by W. G. Hoskins (Batsford), 
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deals with what the author claims is one of the least known 
parts of the country, because people rush through it by 
train or car, condemn it as flat and uninteresting, and do 
not take the trouble to find out how wrong they are. The 
area covered embraces Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, 
Rutland, Huntingdonshire, North Buckinghamshire, Bed- 
fordshire, and part of Oxfordshire. Admittedly it is not 
a land of mountain, valley, and rushing rivers, but it has a 
quiet and typically English beauty of its own, and it con- 
tains many historical places and buildings and some of 
the finest churches in the land, including Peterborough 
Cathedral. It is a region of palatial residences like 
Boughton, Burghley, Rockingham, Drayton, Deene, Ape- 
thorpe, Woburn, Kimbolton, Hinchingbrooke and many 
others, present and alas past, for under modern conditions 
far too many have fallen into decay. But apart from these 
magnificent houses and their parks, Midland England is a 
country of villages, usually compact and clustering round 
the church or green, with their farmhouses, and cottages, 
inns and smithies all gathered along its streets and not 
scattered away in the fields, lonely and remote like those in 
Devonshire. Mr Hoskins takes the reader round, telling 
him of history and geography, geology and natural history, 
of the land and its inhabitants past and present, its build- 
ings, peaceful pastures, and anything-but-peaceful in- 
dustrial belt, including the flaming and horrible Corby. 
Numerous photographs in the best Batsford style adorn 
this really attractive work. 

Mr Jasper More’s ‘The Land of Italy’ (Batsford) 
is a praiseworthy attempt to combine the guide-book, 
read only for the factual information which it contains, 
and the topographical work of literary interest which can 
be read for its own sake, apart from the information given. 
This double purpose is not altogether successfully achieved 
because Italy treated with such thoroughness and compre- 
hensiveness is too big a subject for 250 pages, and the 
compression does away too much with the pleasant digres- 
sions, reflections, and rambles in by-ways which are so 
attractive in many travel books. Of Mr More’s industry, 
knowledge of his subject, and care in giving the reader full 
measure there can be no doubt, but lack of space means 
that there is often little more than lists of names. All 
the same, the book is really useful in telling the traveller 
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what to look for, what to expect, and what not to expect 
in the way of climate, scenery, roads, comforts, and 
historical scenes ; and the text is aided by about 200 well- 
chosen and well-reproduced photographs. Certainly in- 
tending travellers in Italy will profit by taking Mr More’s 
book with them, and if those who know Italy only in books 
find this work too much compressed for full enjoyment they 
will at least on reaching the end find themselves more 
learned than at the beginning and be duly grateful to the 
author for the information given, not without attractive 
flashes of humour. 

Another book on similar lines, also published by 
Messrs Batsford, is ‘Dublin,’ by John Harvey. Here 
the subject, being smaller than in the case of Italy, allows 
more digression and personal touches apart from guide- 
book information, though when the personal views go as 
far as Mr Harvey’s in calling the present partition of 
Ireland farcical, in spite of the recent actions of the 
Republican Government, and in describing Roger Casement 
as a noble and disinterested martyr, and George Moore as the 
greatest prose writer in English at the turn of the century, 
many readers will cordially disagree. Dublin is a city of 
outstanding character and contains very many noble 
specimens of eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
Georgian architecture, but for a place which, we are told, 
began to come into note about 150 A.D. it has amazingly 
little to show of buildings before, just ‘ the over-restored 
remains of two cathedrals, one chapter house, a few odd- 
ments of parish churches, a section of City wall, a castle 
tower.’ Mr Harvey deals gracefully and skilfully with 
Dublin’s buildings and topography. He takes us for 
instructive walks north and south of the Liffey and pre- 
sents us with a vivid picture of a remarkable city and its 
history. There are over 160 excellent illustrations and a 
most attractive wrapper. 

Stalin is, of course, a Georgian, not a Russian. His 
father escaped from serfdom to become a drunken, un- 
successful cobbler; his remarkable mother adored her 
‘ Seslo ’ (little Joe). Eighty years ago Georgians were still 
serfs, their only weapons dissimulation, deception, and 
violence; they are still Stalin’s instinctive favourites. 
In 1879, when Stalin was born, Georgia contained no 
middle-classes, only serfs and gentry. Stalin grew up 
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hating every class except his own; he still does. Un- 
deservedly and frightfully beaten by his brutal father, his 
chief defences were distrust, evasion, alertness, dissimula- 
tion, and endurance. They still are. At about six his 
face was seared with smallpox: his soul was seared at 
birth. His fine mother sent him somehow to school where 
he met bourgeois lads from neighbouring Persia, Turkey, 
or Armenia, and learned to hate them, envy and hate 
being the mainspring of his character. Loathing Russia 
and the Tsar and compelled to do his lessons in Russian, 
he secretly grew up assertive, vain, an atheist, rebel, and 
revolutionary. In youth he wrote poetry, and liked 
singing folk-songs in a pleasant, mellow voice. At the 
bigoted, priest-ridden Theological Seminary at Tiflis he 
met ‘ intellectuals’ and incipient revolutionaries, and read 
Darwin, Mill, Buckle, and Renan. He broke every law 
and regulation, but then, as now, his powers of dissimulation 
were perfect and he was never found out. He of course 
heard all about Marx and became an angry Marxist. In 
all his dealings with others he was vain, thin-skinned, 
easily incensed, revengeful, and remarkably able. Then, 
as now, his favourite weapons of attack were malignant 
gossip and slander. In a notably clear, exhaustive, and 
objective study entitled ‘Stalin: A Political Biography’ 
(Oxford University Press) Mr I. Deutscher repeatedly 
speaks of Stalin as a palimpsest, ever changing, yet, like 
all palimpsests, brutally changeless at base. He has, in 
turn, ill-used every leader and every colleague with whom 
he ever served—Marx, Trotsky, Kalinin, Kerensky, and 
very many others. Utterly incapable of collaborating 
with any people even faintly conscious of the meaning of 
political, intellectual, economic, or spiritual freedom, he 
has the soul of aserf. This remarkable book, if widely read 
and pondered, may help world statesmen to save the 
world. 

‘Essex Heyday,’ by William Addison (Dent), gives 
an illuminating and comprehensive picture of an English 
county in the seventeenth century—a county near enough 
to London to be not ‘ out of the world’ and to give its 
richer inhabitants some chance of urban as well as rustic 
life, but remote enough to keep its rusticity unspoilt, in 
days when Wanstead was deep in the country and Wal- 
thamstow a marshy wilderness. The period was one of 
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keen political and religious conflict in which Essex played 
its full and often bitter part. In fact Essex Puritans 
were often a peculiarly unpleasant and sadistic crowd. 
Essex was the home of bearers of famous names and 
titles such as Oxford, Warwick, Buckingham, Maynard, 
Petre, Mildmay, Grimston, Capel, Barrington, Bramston, 
and Audley. It also contained famous and splendid 
buildings like Audley End, New Hall, Castle Hedingham, 
St Osyth’s, Leighs, Wanstead, and many others. It con- 
tained a sturdy race of farmers, cloth manufacturers, 
craftsmen, and boat-builders and innkeepers, not to 
mention highwaymen and witch hunters, whose grim 
record of burnings exceeded those of all the other Home 
Counties put together. Mr Addison has made deep 
research into old ecclesiastical, legal, and civil records 
and makes many pertinent extracts from them. Whether 
or not it is complimentary to Essex in subsequent centuries 
to call the seventeenth ‘Heyday’ can be debated. At 
any rate we are given a valuable period piece, well arranged 
and written. 

Pheenix House is continuing its excellent series of 
English Cathedrals with ‘Portrait of Canterbury Cathedral,’ 
by G. H. Cook, containing 70 striking and well-produced 
photographs and 15,000 words of text, telling of the succes- 
sive stages of building from St Augustine’s church (of 
which nothing remains) to the completion of the splendid 
church which we know now, together with some account of 
the conventual buildings now largely destroyed, and with 
a useful glossary of architectural terms. Certainly the 
most profitable episode in the whole history of the Cathedral 
was the murder of that full-blooded and contentious saint, 
Thomas Becket, owing to the enormous stream of pilgrims 
and money attracted by his relics—and indeed without 
that money the Cathedral could hardly have grown as it 
did. The splendours of Canterbury are too well known to 
need description in a review. To those who already know 
the place this book will be a delightful reminder, to those 
who do not yet know, the book will be a revelation of 
beauty and historic interest—for indeed Canterbury is the 
Mother Church of the Christian faith in this country. 

In ‘Happier Days’ (Benn) Sir Ernest Benn gives us 
much interesting, varied, and useful information, well 
summed up in the sub-title of ‘ Recollections and Reflec- 
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tions,’ and served up with humour and nostalgic flavour. 
He tells us of his boyhood and home life, school days, 
Europe in the ’90s, the ‘ Shopocracy,’ Big Business, food 
and climate, gambling in book publishing, Jews and 
Dictators, wars and bombs, stage and platform, cutting 
down expenses and finally ‘Give me Liberty.’ We are 
delighted that Sir Ernest remains as ever the unbending 
and unrepentant individualist. He reckons that no one 
under fifty in this country knows what freedom means, 
as D.O.R.A. came in 1914, and allowing for fifteen years 
of restrictions of childhood half a century has passed 
since freedom prevailed. Among other things Sir Ernest 
tells us that his income, estimated for tax purposes, is 
20,000/.—after taxes have been deducted he can just 
manage to live with reasonable comfort in a six-room villa 
and travel by bus. The real sufferers in the case of formerly 
rich men such as he are the various charitable, cultural, or 
patriotic institutions which they formerly supported but 
cannot now. 1914 ‘marked the end of that absolute 
equality before the law which was the hall-mark of British 
liberty. The absolute liberty was surrendered in part to 
D.O.R.A. and twenty-five years later to a totalitarian 
bureaucracy, and it has never been restored.’ Heartily 
do we agree with these sentiments and thank Sir Ernest for 
an excellent book. 

Dr Douglas Simpson, in his introduction to ‘Castles 
from the Air’ (Country Life), very rightly says, ‘ The 
castles of England appeal to every one of us. Their 
picturesqueness of aspect, whether still occupied or in time- 
worn ruins ; the beautiful scenery amidst which so many 
of them are found ; the striking situations so often chosen 
for security; the image which they call up to one’s 
mind of a society so different from ours ; the great historical 
events of which many of them have been the scene—all 
these things combine to make our ancient castles a part of 
our national heritage.’ Dr Simpson briefly and clearly 
traces the history of castle building from the old ‘ motte and 
bailey’ to splendid places like Windsor or Alnwick, 
including some description of their equipment, furniture, 
and domestic arrangements. Then follow 128 full-page 
illustrations of castles taken from the air, outstandingly 
artistic and attractive, and giving the best possible 
display of the architecture, planning, and _ special 
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characteristics of the buildings. The result is a book 
which it is a delight to possess, study, and enjoy, and for 
which we may well be grateful to Country Life. 

‘The Stilwell Papers,’ by General Joseph W. Stilwell, 
edited by Theodore H. White (Macdonald), is a curious 
book—but the author was a most unusual man. Whether 
the publication of these papers will benefit or damage 
his reputation is an open question. He shows himself to 
have been rigidly self-opinionated, convinced that every- 
one who disagreed with him must be a knave or a fool, 
lavish in criticism, but niggardly with praise, highly un- 
conventional, and difficult to work with. It was not for 
nothing that in his army he was known as ‘ Old Vinegar,’ 
but he was brave, a hard worker, ready to share all hard- 
ships with his men, and not without humour. The 
diaries and notes are written in semi-telegraphese style, 
plentifully spiced with slang and often vulgar. For the 
British (whom he called Limeys), especially British 
generals, he felt considerable dislike, but perhaps not more 
so than for high authorities in Washington. To Lords 
Wavell and Mountbatten he is grossly unfair, but the 
chief object of his venom was Chiang K’ai Shek, whom he 
always called Peanut and on occasion described as ‘ crabbed 
little bastard,’ ‘this insect, this stink in the nostrils,’ 
‘this grasping, bigoted, ungrateful rattlesnake.’ That is 
hardly dignified language for a high ranking general, 
however right General Stilwell may since have been proved 
to be in his conviction that Chiang is not the Bayard that 
war propaganda made him, and his government is corrupt, 
inefficient, reactionary, and quarrelsome. The papers give 
a graphic and illuminating account of General Stilwell’s 
campaign and experiences, even though they offend in 
taste and are difficult in style. 

Man likes to forget everything unpleasant and there is 
observable a general tendency to abandon the duty of 
attempting to try, and punish, War Crimes however 
revolting. Fortunately, however, the ‘ War Crimes Trials’ 
series continue to be published. In Volume V, ‘The 
Natzweiler Trial’ (Wm. Hodge), we have, as before, a 
full, objective, closely-documented account of how four 
women, who volunteered to be infiltrated behind the enemy 
lines to work with resistance movements, were discovered, 
given an injection and—possibly before they were dead— 
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were put into the crematorium oven without even the 
pretence of a trial. The chief culprit, a doctor, was 
sentenced to be hanged. Of these four heroines the name 
of one will remain for ever unknown. The names of the 
other three are formally recorded with those of some 
fifty others on the memorial plaque in St Paul’s Church, 
Knightsbridge, London. They are Section Officer Diana 
Rowden, W.A.A.F., Miss Vera Leigh, F.A.N.Y., and 
Miss A. Borell, F.A.N.Y.; Miss Borell, who was French, 
was the first woman to make an operational parachute 
jump. One of the four—probably Miss Rowden—“‘defended 
herself most energetically,’ said she was a Lieutenant in 
the British Army and demanded to be brought before a 
proper court-martial. 

Another useful and informative volume in ‘ War Crimes 
Trials’ appears as No. IV and deals with ‘The Hadamar 
Trial’ (Wm. Hodge). It is of particular interest as the 
first American case to be included. Their procedure and 
language may seem to us somewhat informal, but there 
can be no doubt of the fairness of the Trial or the thorough- 
ness with which it was prepared and carried out. Of the 
seven German citizens—one a woman—accused of the 
deliberate murder of over four hundred Polish and Russian 
nationals at the Hadamar Sanatorium by injecting 
poisonous drugs, three were sentenced to be hanged. All 
were ably defended by advocates of their own choice. 
The most damning sentence in this Trial is in the Foreword 
by the Hon. Robert H. Jackson, Associate Justice, United 
States Supreme Court, when he says: ‘there was almost 
no effort to deny specific atrocities ; the only effort was to 
evade personal responsibility for them ! ’ 

‘Broken Images. A Journal,’ by John Guest 
(Longmans), is, to use a hackneyed expression, a human 
document, showing in a series of long letters to a friend the 
process of reaction and adaptation to army life of a mind 
naturally attuned to the arts, music, literature, and 
natural history, and incidentally keenly individualistic and 
allergic to becoming a mere small cog on the vast grinding 
military wheel. Yet, adapt himself Mr Guest did, without 
unduly losing his individuality, though it is a far cry, to 
illustrate extremes by two passages in the book, from 
service in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, on a sunny 
summer evening to experiences in a delousing centre. 
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Mr Guest served in England till the end of 1942, then in 
North Africa, and finally in Italy in 1944 and 1945. He 
does not write much about actual fighting, for which 
readers will be grateful, but in his descriptions of barrack 
and camp life at home and of topography in Africa and the 
topographical and historical background in Italy he is 
discerning and convincing. He is often introspective, 
sometimes depressed with doubts about the future, often 
’ candid about unromantic details of daily life, but always 
perceptive, lucid, and appreciative of beauty, and he writes 
with real skill. The reader would be interested to learn 
more about his home surroundings and atmosphere. 

As might be expected, when Sir Richard Gregory 
approaches the study of religion as he does, most compre- 
hensively, in ‘Gods and Men’ (Stuart and Richards), 
he remains sternly objective. In two hundred closely 
packed pages he passes in review all known systems of 
religious philosophy from the earliest known until the 
present day. But Sir Richard is much too great a scientist 
and philosopher to hold that any mechanistic theory can 
explain the universe. While he denies to any religion the 
exclusive right to explain all divine truth he finds in all 
the same attempt to relate man’s experience to spiritual 
realities : ‘ to be woven in time into a singie rope connect- 
ing Earth with Heaven.’ In an age in which the man in 
the street has lost touch with spiritual realities the greatest 
scientists are agreeing with increasing emphasis that 
religion and science, far from being antagonistic, are 
mutually indispensable. 

Mr Michael Joseph is well qualified to write ‘The 
Adventure of Publishing ’ (Allan Wingate), as he himself 
by his skill, energy, and literary discernment has built 
up a flourishing publishing business, and he also has long 
and wide experience of the book trade in all its branches. 
It is to be hoped that this book will be well digested by 
the general reading public, while publishers and booksellers 
will find much that is useful, and so will authors, especially 
temperamental authors about whom Mr Joseph makes 
some apt and trenchant remarks. In an early chapter 
he considers the question ‘ Why become a Publisher ? ’ ; 
in his last chapter he deals with ‘ How to survive as a 
Publisher.’ That is an ominous title but by no means 
superfluous unless, as Mr Joseph argues, the twin curses of 
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publishing can be eliminated, namely overproduction and 
dead stock, the one of course leading to the other. Happy 
are manufacturers of foods like soap or wine whose goods 
are demolished in usage and do not, like books, survive for 
years to clog the way of new books. Authors, book-buyers, 
book prices, overseas sales, advertising and reviews, the 
B.B.C. and literary agents are all subjects with which Mr 
Joseph deals with insight, wisdom, and cogency. 

Mr Harold Anson, Master of the Temple, has done well 
to write ‘T. B. Strong. Bishop, Musician, Dean, Vice 
Chancellor’ (S.P.C.K.) to record the life of a notable 
Churchman, whom older generations of Oxonians will 
remember with esteem and affection. Mr Anson admits 
that he was neither a scholar of the foremost rank nor 
indeed a Churchman conspicuous among contemporary 
leaders of religion, but notable he was and he possessed 
remarkable personal gifts and carried through the very 
important work of preserving the great tradition of our 
typically English universities during a period of crisis. 
To Oxonians of thirty or more years ago ‘Tommy’ 
Strong was a very well-known figure, very shy in many 
ways, especially in female society, but a very good friend 
to those who really got toknow him. The most important 
part of his career was undoubtedly his time as Dean of 
Christ Church. He was never quite at home as Bishop of 
Ripon, and though he returned home physically as Bishop 
of Oxford and filled the position eminently and actively 
he was then an ageing man. The years of retirement, 
with powers ever.more failing, were years of sadness for 
his friends though not really of unhappiness to himself. But 
for those who remember him then it will be good to recall 
the more prominent days of the Dean, and the Master of 
the Temple does this work with sympathy, clarity, and 
pleasing discernment. 

Freda Utley has a grim story to tell in her ‘Lost 
Illusion ’ (Allen and Unwin). Born into a fiercely radical, 
intellectual family she developed a flaming hatred of 
injustice in the modern world and gradually came to believe 
in Communism as the way of salvation. She joined the 
British Communist party and as a left-wing delegate first 
went to Russia, where of course the authorities made sure 
that everything was seen through rose-tinted spectacles. 
Afterwards she married a Russian and went to live in 
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Moscow, sharing fully in the brutal, degrading conditions 
of life inflicted on those who were not favoured members of 
the Party. ‘In Soviet Russia you sheltered with your 
family in your room or corner from the storm of terror, 
hate, regimented sadism, hunger, cold and wretchedness, 
and the nauseating cant and hypocrisy of Soviet life,’ and 
life in Russia ‘ is a one way street, ending in a cul de sac of 
secret police terror, firing squads for the intellectuals, and 
concentration camps and slave labour for the masses.’ 
These are Mrs Utley’s own words and they show how bitter 
has been her experience. Bertrand Russell in his introduc- 
tion says that the book is ‘ at the same time tragically 
interesting as a personal story and profoundly instructive 
as to the character of life under the Soviet Government. 
I do not see how any reader can fail to be impressed by the 
author’s crystal sincerity.’ This book should be very 
widely read: it is a devastating answer to Rvrssia-loving 
Communists and fellow-travellers in this country. 

Miss Christina Hole, in her ‘English Sports and 
Pastimes ’ (Batsford), rightly says, ‘ the leisure occupations 
of a nation may not be as important to the historian as its 
political, religious, or economic achievements, but they are 
nevertheless worth some attention for the revealing light 
they shed upon the national character. No man can claim 
to know a friend thoroughly if he has not seen him at rest 
or play, and the same is true of nations.’ In this most 
interesting book we see England at play from early 
medizeval times to well into the nineteenth century—in the 
case of a few illustrations even into the early twentieth 
century. Field sports, games of skill and strength, ball 
games, football, hurling and cricket, archery, shooting and 
martial exercises, games and pastimes in the home, country 
pursuits, fairs and wakes, shows, mummers, spectacles, 
and the theatre, early religious pilgrimages and later visits 
to fashionable spas, and the many popular pleasures 
associated with life in London—all are dealt with in a most 
entertaining but yet instructive manner, and adorned 
with over a hundred well-chosen and well-reproduced 
illustrations. At any rate, even though recent events make 
us doubt whether civilisation has really progressed in 
the world, we can at least be thankful that our sports and 
pastimes are less cruel and brutal than many enjoyed by 
our forefathers. Miss Hole deserves warm congratulation 
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on the thoroughness of her research into her subject and 
on her presentation of it to the reader. 

‘The White King,’ by Elspeth Briggs (Capricornus), 
is a sensitive and sympathetic study of King Charles I 
during the last two years of his captivity and life. It 
begins with the more or less easy imprisonment at Holmby 
House and ends on the scaffold in Whitehall. Whether the 
work should be classified as historical fiction or as decorated 
history is hard to decide. The characters and the places 
and events are all real, but the conversations, of which much 
of the book is made up, are fictional, though well in keeping 
with the atmosphere of the story. The hero, apart from the 
King, is Thomas Herbert, who was attached to the royal 
staff as a strict Parliamentarian but who was slowly but 
surely won over by the charm of Charles and ended as his 
faithful servant—and incidentally Charles II made him a 
baronet after the Restoration. Austere historians may say 
that the King’s failings are too much glossed over while his 
virtues are fully stressed, but most people will admit his 
personal attraction and the fact that between Parliament 
and the army he had a very difficult time and was set 
problems which a much cleverer man might have failed to 
solve. At any rate the authoress succeeds in leaving the 
reader sympathetic. 

It is significant that at King Edward VI School, Bir- 
mingham, and at Pembroke College, Cambridge, the heroic 
subject of this biography excelled as a cricket and rowing 
coach rather tian as a performer. He was a born teacher. 
In ‘Charles Freer Andrews’ (Allen and Unwin), Mr 
Benarsidas Chaturvedi and Miss Marjorie Sykes bring out 
clearly that the genius of Andrews lay in a combination of 
powers as an inspirer of youth and a human bridge to under- 
standing between man and man, and one race and another. 
In India, in a hundred callings for over a hundred years, 
there stood steadfastly and devotedly behind the Captains, 
Viceroys, and Kings an unnumbered band of devoted, high- 
minded servitors, lay, official, and clerical such as Andrews. 
Going to India as a young Anglican with a bent for educa- 
tion he ended, thirty odd years later, as the adviser of 
Viceroys, the friend of Smuts, and the most intimate 
English friend and confidant of Gandhi and Tagore: both 
men loved him and he deserved their love. His influence 
behind the scenes in India, in South Africa, in Kenya— 
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wherever there was an inter-racial problem—and in 
London, was of incalculable value and fruitfulness. The 
number of fact-finding missions he undertook was pro- 
digious and everywhere he went his love for his fellow-men, 
his sincerity, knowledge, powers of persuasion and speaking 
brought rich results, all these being reinforced and con- 
solidated by his notable gifts as a writer. The sources of 
his vast energy, unfading and unfailing, were an extra- 
ordinary vision of the Christ, a quenchless gift of love for 
God and mankind, and extraordinary spiritual beauty and 
disinterestedness. The joint authors of this valuable bio- 
graphy are, as Andrews would have wished, an Indian and 
an Englishwoman. They had a mass of rather intractable 
material to integrate and have done so brilliantly. If 
India and Britain collaborate successfully for the future of 
the world it will largely be because such men as Andrews 
loved and served both countries: his lonely Calcutta 
grave will always be eloquent in a continent where, in spite 
of politics and mechanisation, the still small voice never 
remains unheard. 
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